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PREFACE. 



Little prefatory remark is reqxiired in introducing this small 
book to the public. The present day is especially noticeable 
for the number of amateur workers who are found in every 
department of art and technics. That being so, there is 
certainly no branch of work better fitted to claim their time 
and attention than that of Bookbinding. It is of great 
antiquity, of the utmost utility, and capable of almost any 
degree of artistic development. 

Looking back to the birth and early history of literature, 
we find all the oldest manuscripts, both classical and oriental, 
were written on sheets of parchment or papyrus, and rolled 
up when not in use. The bookbinder of those days was 
simply a maker of circular cabinets or repositories, suitable 
for containing these rolls; and these cases, when for biblio- 
philes, were often beautifully ornamented. When and by 
whom the plan of folding the sheet of parchment or paper 
into pages, and stitching sheets together at the back, was 
first introduced, is not exactly known ; but at that time, and 
not till then, the hooh sprang into existence. This new back 
required the bookbinder as we know him now; and at the very 
outset of the trade, his work, though entirely different to the 
bibliopegistic productions of the present day, was elaborate 
and beautiful. The whole subsequent history of bookbinding 
has done credit to its brilliant beginning. 

There are many good reasons for commending this craft 
to the attention of amateurs, amongst which we will enumerate 
a few. First, it does not require any great strength or 
mechanical aptitude. Secondly, the plant is not expensive. 
Thirdly, it can be pursued anywhere. Fourthly, it i«» ot 
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unquestionable utility: how far preferable it is to have your 
cherished books, in handy accessible volumes, instead of in 
heaps of disorderly parts or numbers, almost mere litters, 
in which one can never find what one wants ! Fifthly, and 
by no means the least important, well-bound books form an 
ornament to any room, and are satisfactory to show one's 
friends. All amateurs are fond of, and proud of, exhibiting 
specimens of their handiwork to admiring friends and visitors ; 
and what better than books P Fret-cutting, turning, illuminat- 
ing, &c., are so very common now, that they are almost 
''played out." Bookbinding is not so, and if the amateur 
becomes a good finisher, the amount of varied and interesting 
ornamentation that he can produce is infinite. 

In this little volume, full particulars of every process and 
detail are given, especially adapted to the wants of the 
amateur. That it may train many sMlful bibliopegists, is 
the earnest aspiration of the Author. 

January 1, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ZHTBODVCTOBT. 

In the small book, of which this is the preliminary chapter, 
we ptirpose to treat, succinctly but completely, of the various 
practical operations gone through in the binding of books, and 
in so doing we shall keep the wants of the amateur especially in 
mind. Unquestionably, the bibliopegistic art is one which any 
intelligent and fairly handy man can practise at home; and as 
the objects upon which his ingenuity would be exercised come 
necessarily much into his own hands and those of his friends 
afterwards, he will often experience the lively satisfaction of 
being praised for his taste and skill. Bookbinding is a clean 
and not too laborious occupation, which can be easily practised 
in any spare room, or even airtight shed where light is plentiful 
and the temperature can be raised to that of an ordinary sitting- 
room. 

We may premise that, after next chapter, we shall go on to 
describe, consecutively, the various processes as practised by a 
professional bookbinder, following each by any expedients which 
may seem more within the power of the amateur. We shall 
adopt this course for several reasons. In the first place, it is 
best that the amateur should understand the correct process as 
practised by the tradesman, and, where possible, conform to it 
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FOK AMATEtTRB. 

ae nearly as pi-ac tillable. In the second place, it wiU render 
the book a, complete manual of the art, useful alike to the 
amateur or youthful profesaional workman. 

We must, at the outset, beg those of our readers who purpose 
carrying out our instructions to lend their best attention to the 
subject. Bookbinding is, undoubtedlj, a delicate and a difficult 
art, and it is almost impossible to describe some of even its 
simplest processes. In many cases, the slightest deviation from 
the teaching will risk inevitable failure in the process described; 
but to make up, as fai- as may he, for the lack of personal show- 
ing " how to do it," we shall spi-inkle our text thickly witb 
sketches of the various opei-ations at different stages, of which 
we bespeak tai-eful observation. 

Bookbinding is comparatively a modem art. The books of the 
ancient and classic nations were, as most people are aware, long 
rolls of skins or of Egyptian papyrus, which, when not in use, 
were rolled up and kept each in a species of circular boi. When 
wanted, the I'oll had simply to be drawn out of its case and 
uBToUed. The Jews iise to this day, in their synagogue services, 
similar rolls of vellum, whereon is wi-itten the Pentateuch in 
Hebrew characters. 

Doubtless, the earliest specimens of bookbinding were those 
produced in the eastern branch of the Boman dominions, usually 
called the Byzantine Empire. These were geuei-ally of metal — 
gold, silver, or gilt copper. Of course, this kind of binding was 
produced by the goldsmith, silversmith, and jeweller, the part 

' the bookbinder proper being confined to fastening the leaves 

igether and securing them in the metal cover. Of these 
dent bindings, some few specimens are still extant. 

It is difficult to trace the transition of the parchment from the 
roll form to that of leaves. It is known that tbe Romans 
used small tablets of wood, and even leaves of lead, connected by 
rings at the back, so as to form a small book. Perhaps this 
gave tbe hint. It is clear that the book form is more ancient 
than was at one time believed. Dr. Hogg says : "Amongst the 
various objects of antiquity which were purchased from the 
Arabs, at Thebes, were two papyri, the one in Celtic, the other 
in Greek, in the form of books. . . . The leaves were about 
lOin. in length by Tin. in width, and had been sewn together like 
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those of Hji ordinary book." Once this step wu,e attained, the 
covering would qttickly follow. 

In the reign of Charlemagne the art of bookbinding made 
rapid atrides. Italian designers and artificers were em- 
ployed, and we read of the casketa in which books were pre- 
served as being of solid gold, and covered with precious stones. 
The clasps of the covei-s were often closely studded with jewels, 
and small gold nails were frequently scatteiisd over the leather 
of which the cover was made. Ivory was also a favourite 
material for book sides. This was probably derived from the 
Roman diptychs. 

The next gi-eat etep in the history of bookbinding was the 
general adoption of leather as a covering. Hitherto nearly all 
the binding had been done in monasteries, and, although they 
might use velvet, and call in the aid of the silversmith to 
ornament books bound for princes, yet those of the monuetic 
library were generally supplied with a binding of plain vel- 
lum, or enclosed with heavy carved oaken boards of immense 
thickness. It is not known precisely who introduced leather 
binding, nor the date of its introduction. It would seem to us 
to foUow naturally on the use of vellum. To Matthias Corvinua, 
the celebrated literary and chivalrous King of Hungary, the 
first use of morocco is credited. This may be true of the dressed 
skin of the goat (morocco), but deerskin had been employed 
long previous in the monastic binderies. Richard Chandos, 
Bishop of Chichester, mentions, in his will, as early as the year 
1253, a ■' Bible with a rough cover of skins ; " and the 
■'Accounts of the Households of Edwards I, and II.," contained 
in foui' MS. volumes, presented to the Society of Antiquaries 
fay Sir Ashton Lever, were in the oi-iginal binding of calfskin, 
dressed like parchment, but with the hair on, except where it 
had been removed to give space for the written inscription. 

It is thus evident that the practice of bookbinding was fai' 
advanced at the time of the discovery of printing. Of course, 
the introduction of that " art preservative " largely increased 
books, and hence bookbinding. As fur back as the Wardrobe 
Account of Edward IV. (1480), kept by Piers Courtneya, we 
find entries for " binding, gilding, and dressing " a certain book, 
and mentions of silk and velvet ''purchased therefor." Amon^ 
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later monarchB, £lizal>eth and the fii'st James seem eepeciaH; 
well affected towards velvet. Henry VII. appeared to have 
been the first EngtislL king who formed a library, aud he 
had a magnificent one — the books being covered with epleadid 
bindings. 

Soon after the introduction of vellum., it came into geneva! 
nae {circa 1460). almost ousting velvet, except for Hcrei de 
hixe. Very soon we find the sides of aneh vellum books covered 
with nji elaborate stamping of various designs — aometimes 
crowded and without merit ; at others, so sharp, clear and 
well defined, that they have never been eicelled. and scarcely 
rivalled, by any modern workmen. When we consider that these 
early binders could not have the aid of the powerfnl arming 
presaea of to-day, we may well wonder how they managed to 
impress the large and elaborate blocks with the success to 
which they attained. 

James 1. appeal's to have been an ardent bibhophile both 
before and after assuming the crown of Great Britain, and 
many of his bookbinders' bills are extant, showing entries foi- 
hooka bound in leather, velltun, and parchment, Althongh 
plain stamping ("blind tooling") is found very early in the 
history of leather binding, as is evinced by the vellnm and 
'■ basil" book covers ao ornamented, there seems little doubt 
that gilding the leather had its origin in Italy, probably 
Venice, and had been derived by the Italian bookbinders from 
Eastern sources. To these same binders we probably owe the 
initiative of the burst of the bibliopegistic glory in the fifteenth 
centuiy. 

It was in 1479 that Jean Grolier de Sci'via, Vicomte d'Aguisy, 
the founder of French bookbinding, was b(>i-n. He was him- 
self of Italian extraction, and was sent by Louis XII. to Milan 
in a diplomatic capacity. Pmliably he here imbibed hia love 
for fine bindings, for, on his return, hia famous library of 
finely bound books soon became celebi"ated. Qroher gave an 
immense impulse to French bookbinding, and appears to have 
brought Henry II. and hia e/((>ii amie, Diana of Poitiers, to 
the same enthuaiasm as himself, for they were both lavish in the 
bindings of their booka. Grolier is auppoaed to have been the 
first man whose books were lettered on tbe back. 
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By the sixteentli century leather binding had assumed its per- 
fected form as seen at the present day, and its subsequent history 
showed few changes. Amongst those which have taken place, 
may be mentioned the substitution of " mai*bled " edges for gilded 
and self-coloured ones, and the introduction of stamped calico 
(cloth) in the present century by English binders (by Archi- 
bald Leighton, in 1825). The latter, as a cheap medium of 
binding, is an immense boon, and it is now being slowly adopted 
in other countries. It is, however, only a temporary vehicle 
for new books, and can never take any place as a library 
binding. 

Let us now, before proceeding to practical details, say a few 
words on taste in bookbinding. 

Most book lovers, in all ages, have desired to see their 
treasured volumes fitly, and even splendidly, clad. Chaucer's 
" Gierke of Oxenford " preferred to see 

At his bede's hede, 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake and rede, 

to any other spectacle which the world could afford; and a 
magnificent binding so enraptured Skelton, the laureate of 
our eighth Henry, that he asseverates 

It would haue made a man whole that had been right sekely, 
To beholde how it was garnisshyd and bound, 
Encouerede over with golde of tissew fine ; 
The claspis and bullyons were worth a thousand pounde. 

It is a disputed question, among book lovers of taste, whether 
the whole of a small collection should be bound in the same 
material, and of the same colour, or whether a diversity should 
prevail. There are valid reasons for either plan. A library 
where both morocco and calf bindings are adopted, in the 
various hues which are given to each leather, has a pleasant 
and lively appearance, and if glaring contrasts in hues be 
avoided in neighbouring volumes as they stand upon the 
shelves, an air of lightness and vivacity will characterise the 
apartment. But the contrast must by no means be too pro- 
nounced. Dr. Dibden, a great authority on all such matters, 
warns us specially against the employment of either white 
vellum or scarlet morocco as a material for the jackets of our 
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volumes. Both are too decided in appearance, and impart « 
"apotty" look to the Bhelves. Of touree, thia objection applies 
only to single volumes or email sets fti lihi-aries of limited 
extent. If, for inatance, a whole press, or set of ahelres, could 
lie appropriated to vellnm-elad volumes of the Fathers and 
patristic theology, the effect would be good. The decision on 
the general qneation of uniformity versus variety muat he left. 
in great measure, to individual taste- 
Where the collection ia small, say, sufficient to fill two 
ordinary bookcases (about 500 volumeB). an excellent plan is to 
reserve one case for standard ^English authors, and bestow in 
the other works on seience, art, travels, foreign books, &c. 
Let all the bindings be of morocco, either " whole " binding 
Itbe term used when the book is wholly covered with leather), 
or half binding (where the back and corners only are leather 
covered, " cloth,"' of a similar colour to that of the leather, 
being used for the sides), according to the value and import- 
ance of the book. If maroon morocco be chosen for the books 
in the. first press, and an olive green for those in the second, 
the effect will be chaste and massive. Both these leathers 
" throw up " the gilding of the buck splendidly. Where 
expense is not a primaiy consideration, the backs should not 
he sci-imped in this matter of gilding, or, as it is technically 
termed, "finishing." A morocco bound book should bear a 
good amount of gold on the back ; but the pattenia of the 
tools shonld be carefully selected. 

For all volumes of tolerable size, a bold, clear style of orna- 
mentation should be adopted, and raised " bands," crossing the 
back of the book, should be a sine quA non with every tasteful 
bibliophile. Not only should all the books in one case be in the 
same kind of leather (if tbe uniform plan be adopted), but 
the style of "finishing" should be the same. If lines have 
been chosen as the means of ornamentation, let all the books 
be decorated therewith. On the contrary, if a more florid style 
has found favour, let it be adhered to throughout. One of 
the moat effective sets of books that ever cauic under our 
notice had all the volumes bound in blood-coloured morocco, 
richly gilt in the cinqiie ce-ato style of ornament. 
The Empress Eugenie is stated to have had her books 
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nmfiHinlj bound in sky-bhie morocco, thickly sprinkled wiUi 
tke golden bees wldch f oim one of the emblems of the house of 
Bonaparte. It is, howerer, not xmUkely that the amateur 
bookbinder will introdnce greater variety amongst his bindings, 
for the simple reason that he will be desirous of trying his 
hand on moroooo, calf, roan, Tellum, and cloth — all of which 
we shall, in due course, describe. 
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TOOLS ANB AFFI.IANCES. 

Qow consider tlie t<M>ls ncceasaiy tor a anial! bookbinding 
plant. 

Tlie bodkbinder'a workshop may be fitted up in any apai'e 
room or weather-tight outbuilding. It should alwaya, if possible, 
be on the ground floor, because the operations of beating, pulling 
down the standing-press, and even cutting, cause considerable 
cuDcnaaion to the walla and joiats of the place. 

The first fixed tool is the common screw " standing-press," 
which is aimilar to that used by packers, and in the making of 
cheese aud cider. It usuallj consists of two heavy cheeks of 
wood, and a head and bed of the same, the whole forming a kind 
of parallelogram when put together. Throngh the head paaaes 
a brass box, in which revolves a long iron screw, with a 
tolerably fine thread, and from thia eerew depends a atout piece 
of wood called the " platen.'' or aometimea the " follower." 

The hooka are piled up between smooth beech boards, in the 
centre of the bed of the preaa, and the platen screwed down upon 
them, at first by the hands, then by the short iron press-pin, 
and lastly by the long one, to which a couple (or more) nien lend 
their force, one pulling and the other pushing. Sometimes a 
" purchase " is used ; this ia a atroug poet, planted in the ground 
at some diatance from the left aide of the preaa. Fixed on this 
are a cogged wheel, pinion, and handle, which tnm a wooden 
cylinder, around which a chain can coil. The free end of the 
chain is provided with a hook, and, this being fi^ed to the end 
of the long press-pin, when at the right cheek of the presa, the 
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windlaBB hajidle is worked bj one or two men, and as the oHain 
iB wound npon the barrel, the pin is neceBBarily brot^;ht over 
with more power than hy muscular effort exerted directlj. 
Standing-presses are also made wholly or partly of iron. 

The screw of the press should always be kept well oiled, and, 
to preserve it from dost, it is well to make a paper cylindrical 
case a Uttle bigger than the screw, and pub over it- The iron 
ring shown above the preas (Fig. 1) is intended to support this 




pasteboard cap. The press should be firmly fixed by strong 
timbers braced to the malls and ceiling, in order to hold it quite 
firm, and resist the shocks of the pulling down. Each press 
should be supplied with a round piece of wood, about 18in. long, 
with which to screw it np and down when empty, and a short 
[4ft.) and a long (6ft.) iron presa-pin, fitting the screw socket. 

There are several modificationa of the screw press, amongst 
which the " Athol " press (Fig. 2) possesses much merit, as, 
from the position of the lever, this press does not jar the 
premises when fixed so much as the ordinary one, and, more- 
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rer, reqnirea no separate press pm — the Isle of Man legs, i 
1 the right eheek being used to pnll it d wn. 







Another nc vel and eicell ut piess is the American '■ Boomer " 
(Fig. 3). This press cmsists ■iBLntnlly f screw pi-essm-e 
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applied by a wbeel until it is too great, when a lever working 
a rachet wheel is brought int« op^vtion, and a Tefj inteuaa 
pressore is obtained — stated bjr the maker to be greater than 
that of the hjdianlic piess. With thia preaa also there is 
.bat little jar or ahock. 

Of tlie Tifdianlic press it is not needful to speak, as that is 
seldom used except in large establiahments, and certainly never 
1^ amateurs. 

The price of a standing-press ranges from £8 for a small 
wooden press, and from £14 to £26 for an iron one; smaU 
Athol. £35; small Boomer, £28. 

In most cases (unless, indeed, the piupose is to do a great 
deal of work) it will act be necessary for the amateur to 
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Screw Press. 



purchase a standing-press. If lie beat his books effectaallj, 
he can mtike ebift withoat one. They can be screwed np in 
the laying-press snfficiently tightly to get much smoothness. 
A large iron copying-press, or even a good wooden napkin- 
press, are not to be despised as anziliariea. Mr. F. Ullmer, 
Cross-street, Farringdon-road, and Mr. Powell, of St. Bride- 
atreet, E.G., keep small iron screw bench-presses (Fig. 4), which 
wonld pxive very nsefnl, and cost about £5 each. 

With every standing-press it is necessary to have a good 
supply 'of pressing-boards. These are rectangular pieces of 
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beech, from ^ia. to lin. thiclc, planed perfectly smooth and 
Bquare, ajid varjing in Bize, from those capable of i-eceivinjf 
a folio to thoBe only large enough for a 12mo (these sizes 
will be explained in due course). ■ 

Neit in, importajice comes the lying [or " la3Tng," aa it is. 
inTariably called by the profesBiona! bookbinders, which form 
we shall follow) press (Fig. 51. This consists of two large 
square cheeks of oak or beech connected by two large wood 
screws and two guide bars. On one side, which is kept upper- 
most for general purpoaeB, the cheeks are simply planed smooth. 
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On the other side, however, which la used for cutting purposes, 
the Jeft-hajid cheek has two small pieces, screwed on in such 
a, way as to leave a channel between them, in which the left- 
hand cheek of the " plough " slides in the operation of cutting. 
When this side is uppermost, the press is termed a " cutting 
press " (it is in this position at Fig. 5). This press can be 
tightly screwed up by the short iron "preaa-pin" shown at B- 
When in use, the screws and guide bars should be ti-eated with 
soft soap and blacklead, or some- similai' lubricating composition, 
to allow of their working freely. If the two small square pine 
or keys (A. A, Pig. 5) be driven out (which can easily be done 
with a hammer and a square pin of hard wood), the gtoovea 
in the screws, in which they work, can also be lubricated. 
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With this press is used the "plough," a small apparatus of 
beech wood, shown at Fig. 5. This consists of two flat cheeksi 
which can be brought together by turning the screw. The 
right cheek of the plough is furnished with a sharp pointed 
knife, secured by a screw. When the book is tightly screwed 
up in the cutting-press, with one of its edges slightly protruding, 
the binder places the plough with its left cheek in the groove, 
takes the plough by the handle in the right hand, resting, 
meanwhile, his left on the other end of the screw, screws up 
the right cheek, until the point of the knife just touches 
the book, then begins to push the plough along the groove 
backwards and forwards, turning the screw a little every 
time the plough travels from him. The knife, by this method, 
gradually passes over and through the entire edge of the 
book, removing, in a series of shavings, the surplus portion 
of it that projects above the level of the press. There are 
various minutiae which will be described particularly when 
we come to the section accorded to '/cutting edges," the fore- 
going brief description being only intended to elucidate the 
uses of the press and plough. 

Plough-knives must be kept very sharp, and require some 
care in grinding. They are kept in two principal forms, the 
common knife, shown at Fig. 5 (C), and the Scotch, or sliding, 
at Fig. 5 (D). The first has a square hole in its butt, through 
which the plough screw passes, as shown at E (Fig. 5), while 
the Scotch knife has bevelled edges, and the end of the plough 
screw has a channel, G (Fig. 5), formed in it, in which the knife 
slides, as shown at F (Fig. 5). Either knife is good, but our 
personal predilection is for the ordinary form, which, moreover^ 
takes less grinding t^han the sliding one. 

The press can be had in various sizes, at different prices. The 
amateur will not require the largest size, and may get one to 
suit him, with plough and pin complete, at from 30s. to £2 2s. 
These two tools the amateur must have. 

The ** tub " (Fig. 6) is a rectangular wooden frame, upon which 
the laying-press rests, whichever side is in use. The ancient 
bookbinders used a veritable tub for the purpose, hence the 
present name. This should be strongly morticed and tenoned 
together, and can be made by any local joiner, or by the amateur 



bimaeU, i£ liandy with carpenters tools It is best to put a 
,bottom to it and board up the aides f )r 1ft 6m. or 2ft., to keep 
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the siiavingB in. The stufE of an egg-box or two ia veiy suitable 
for tliia purpose. 

We muat here mention, that in a lar^e eatabhshment the 
catting of edges, " out of boaids," ia seldoni done with the 
plough, but ia accomplished bj the " guillotine cutting-machine," 
in which, by lever power, a horizontal knife is brought forcibly 
down, and wiU paas through a. pile of books at one sti'oke. Ah 
the machine is eipenaive, and not at all in the amateur's line, 
we merely allude to it to render our list of tools complete. 

A "beating-atone" and hammer (Fig. 7) are indispensable. 
The hammer may be either of wi'ought or caat iron, something 
in the form ahown at A (Fig. 7), with edges well rounded oEE and 
provided with a abort wooden handle. It may weigh from lOlb. 
to 141b. Any smith can make one. The " beating- atone " (Fig. 
7) is a piece of York or Portland atone, or any stone capable of 
taking a smooth surface, about 2ft. by 2ft. or 1ft. 6in., and 2in. 
thick, ground upon its upper surface quite level. It should be 
firmly fixed on an upright support of wood, which should be a 
stout square log, firmly secured to the floor, or let into the 
ground, and covered on the top with saddle- cloth, felt, or 
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seTeral sheets of brown paper, to hinder, aa far aa poasible, 
shocks or jars through the impact of the heavy benting- 
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hammer. Beating-hammerB vary in price from about 5s. The 

stone can be bought for a few pence ; but the fitting of it 

up will depend upon tlie local cliargea for carpenters' work. 

In all estenBive bookbinding eBtahliahmenta the "beating" is 

' now HUperaeded bj paasinR the books between the heavy rollers 

of the rolUng-maehine (Fig. 8), which was invented about fifty 

years since. If the amateur reeidea in a town, he can generally 

discover some binder who " rolls for the ti'ade," and will paaa hia 

books through the machine at about an avei-age of Id. per vol., 

I unlosB very large or thick; in this caae he will uot need the 

I beating- hammer or stone. The roUing-machine coats about £30, 

and is consequently out of the queatiou aa an amateur's tool. 
J A small but important implement ia the sewing-preas (Fig. 9), 

I which consists of a flat wooden bottom, provided with a vertical 

I wooden screw at each end. On each of theae screws revolves a 

I 

wooden nut, and these sustain the crossbar, from which] depend 
the corda upon which the books are sewn. These cords are 
secured beneath the bottom of the press by brasa keys of the 
form shown at A (Fig. 9), of wliioh five form a, aet. Middle- 
sized press and keys can be purchased for about lOs. 6d. 

A pair of medium-sized 'mill board -shears are necessary. Theae 
cost about 25b., and consist of a large pair of iron sheai^, 
precisely similar to those used by the whitesmith to cut up tin 
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plate and zinc. They are screwed up in. the taying-preHB or fixed, 
in a hole in the work-bench, and are used for cutting up the 
millboard covera for the books ; though they are now almost 
superseded in eatablishmenta of any pretensiona by the mill- 
board-cutting machine, which consiats essentially of a single 
large blade, worked by the right hand, and sundry arrangements 
by which any number of boards can be cut to one gauge (when 
fixed) without marking off. 

There are variouB other machines used in lai-ge eBtablishinentH, 
to which we need do no more than allude, as in small places, 
where gi'eat speed is a secondary condition, their work is accom- 
plished manually. Amongat these are Starr's bafking-machiue. 
or aome modification of the original patent. This consists of 
two iron vice jaws, between which the back of the book can be 
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locked, when a small iron raller is worked across it to produce 
the proper curvature. The bookbinder's aaw-bench, worked 
either by foot or steam, consists of several small aaws arranged 
on a spindle, and is uaed for sawing the groorea to admit the 
cords in the back of a hook instead of cutting them individually 
by the tenon saw. 

The bookbinder's trimming-machine conaiats of a thin plate 
of Htfel something like a small circular saw, but quite sharp 
instead of toothed, usually driven by steam, and used to trim 
off rough edges and overplus of monthly magazines, &c., while 
still not removing sufScient to leave a amooth surface, as is 
done by the guillotine. 

A small grindstone for grinding plough- knives, ic. will be 
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required, Tlie form ehown at Fig, 10 ie a good one, and can 
be driven by tbe foot. A 2ft. etone, costing about 30e,, will 
aBHwer. 

We will now enumerat* the minor forwarding tools. Two 
folding atickB (one pointed), These are pieces of flat bone, like 
email paper knives but without bandies, 4d. and 6d. each; pair 
large BciBsoi-a, long blades, for squaring plates, 4s. 6d. ; apiaJI 
tenon-saw, 3b. 6d. ; small wooden tub to hold thick paste, la. ; 
glazed earthenware pan to hold thin paste, 1b. ; a glue-pot, 2b. ; 
several small "Bash tools," as brushes for paste and glue, fid. and 
8d. ; backiug'hammer, 2s. 6d. ; pair Lancashire wing compasses. 
3a. 6d.i Sin. carpenter's square, 3s. 6d. ; knocking. down iron, 
3s. 6d. ; bookbinder's rule, 4b. 6d.; scratcher-up, la. i oilstone 
hone, 2b. ; shoemaker's knife for cutting out, 8d.; French knife 
for paring leather, 2s.; pair band-nippers for setting bauda 
nicely square, 38. 6d. ; pair trindles, 2b. 6d.; steel scraper for 
edges. Is. ; beech " backing-boards," per pair, according to size, 
from 4d. for ISmo to 2s. for imperial foho; beech "cutting- 
boards," per pair, according to size, from 2d. for 18mo to Is. 2d. 
for folio ; agate or bloodstone burnisher, from 4b. 6d. ; pressing- 
tins, from 9d. each ; pallet knife, la. 3d. ; packet bookbinder's 
needles. Is. The foregoing tools and machines can be obtained 
of the undernamed finns in London : Mr. TJllmer, Cross-atreet, 
Farringdon-road ; Messrs. Harrild, Farringdon-road; Mr. Powell, 
St. Bride's- street, Farringdon-road ; Messrs. Hughes and Kimber, 
"West Haa-ding-atreet, Fetter-lane, E.G.; and moat printers' 
brokers. 

Having briefly enumerated the tools requisite for " forward- 
ing " a book, let us now advert to those which appertain to the 
" finishing " department. 

In trade technical parlance, "forwarding" comprehends all 
the operations up to and including getting the book covered 
with leather or cloth [ and " finishing " is the affiiing the gilt or 
other ornaments, and lettering the title on the back or sides. 

When space can be spared, the finishing is best cajTied on, 
not in the forwa,rding shop, but in a separate room, which should 
be well lighted. Here everything should bo kept as clean and 
free from dust as possible, in order that the work in hand 
shall stand no chance of getting soiled. 
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Finishing Tools. 

The neceasary tooU and appliances for fimshing are neither 
nomeroUB nor espenaive, and the amateur would do well to 
obtain those named in the following pages. 

A amali gaa stove for heating the tools and lettere, as illus- 




trated at FigB. 11 or 12. The tall one, which atande on the floor 
on tripod legs (Fig. 11), costB about £2 10a.; the email one, 




shown at Fig. 12, which Btajids on the bench, coats 16s. Both 
stoves are connected with the gas by an elastic tube. 

A stoat bench, for finish ing-presa, &c., to stand on, is usefnl 
Some bookbinders do all their finishing at the ordinary laying- 
preas ; bnt the use of a finishing- press, which can be moved 
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aboat on a. shop bench, is mnch. more convenient. The coat 
of bench wonld depend npon carpenter's charges in vicinity; 
but a, Btrong large kitchen tabic without leaves makes a very 
good substitute. 

A useful sixed finishiug-presa, such as is illustrated at Fig. 13, 
costs about 12s Gd. It consists of a couple of small but solid 
beech cheeks, connected by a wooden screw at each end , the 
right end of each screw is turned up to a handle for the right 
hand, for in screwing up the book about to be finished in this 
press the hands only are used, a press-pm not being required. 
Larger sizes can be had The screws shonld be occasionally 
lubiicated with hlai-klcad and soft soap. 




^^^^^^* A single linn, a two line, and a three line fillet are also re- 
^^^^^juired by the boiikbinder. These tools are small bi-asa wheels. 
the peripheries of which have been turned np to one, two, or 
three fine lines Their use will be explained when we come 
to the department of " Finishing.'' It is sufficient here to say 
that when heated, rolled on gold leaf, and appUi'd to the back 
or sides of the book, they leave a gilded impression of riTu; two, 
or three lines respectively. Other kinds, either of plain line 
patterns or those which have theii- peidpheiy. iir rim, engraved 
with fiova! and other patteilis, can be had, and the purchaser can 
consult his wants and means in adding to the three described 
above. The linp fillets cost about 5s each More elaborate 
patterns run up to lOs and I2s , or even more, acciirdmg to 
intricacy of pattern. 
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Pallets are very useful, and a few should be obtained. These 
are small brass tools, about 4in. or 5in. long, and have line and 
ornamental patterns cut on their curved edge. They are worked 
across the back of the book, either with gold or without. (The 
latter process is tfermed "blind tooling.") 

The binder should also have several alphabets of letters and 
figures and a brass case. Formerly the letters used in book- 
binding were cut individually on the end of a small piece of 
brass, which was provided with a wooden handle, as shown in 
Fig. 15. Great dexterity was needed to properly ** letter " the 
title of a book with these separate letters, and this undoubtedly 
led the bookbinder to use brass type, which he " sets up," as a 
printer might do, in the case shown in Fig. 14. These brass 
types are now sold in complete "founts," or sets of sufficient 
alphabets and figures for any ordinary works. 

The amateur can get price lists and specimens of the cast 
brass type of Messrs. Ullmer, Harrild, Powell, or any other 
dealer. The price runs from 128. per 100 letters upwards for 
types. Separate handled letters run from about lOs. to 308. per 
set of one alphabet and ten figures. In the specimens given — 

BOOKBINDING 

BOOKBINDING 

BOOKBINDING 

the smallest size is suitable for 12mo and crown 8vo (these 
terms will be duly explained) volumes; the next size larger, 
for demy 8vo ; and the largest for folio. These three alphabets 
should be nearly sufficient for an amateur. Some binders employ 
ordinary printing type (of type metal, which is principally com- 
posed of lead) ; but this, although cheap, is so easily melted that 
we cannot recommend it to the amateur. 

The "cases" or "type holders" (Fig. 14) are 10s. 6d. or 
128. 6d. each. We may mention that many of the best binders, 
both in London and the provinces, do not adopt this plan, 
although decidedly the easier, but prefer to use the separate 
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handled letters, under the impreBBion that thia expedites the 
work. An alphabet of these, Buitable in eize for the work in 
hand, is ranged round the top of the gaa stove (Fig. 12), the 
handles resting in the recesses; and the finisher catches up 
each letter from its place as he requires it, brightens its face, 
presses it on its place on the back of the hook, and replaces 
it on the stove. It need scarcel^r be said that it requires a 
very keen eye and steady hand to "work" a line of small 




separate letters straight across the cnrved back of a large 
rolnme. In order to do this more certainly, some binders lay 
a small piece of sewing silk aci-oss the gold in a straight line, 
as a guide in working the separate lettei-s. , 

A selection of various separate " tools," of small pieces 
of brass (handled), on the ends of which are cnt difEerent 
ornsimental devices — as Maltese and other crosses, acoms, 
anchors, &o. — used in finishing, will also be found useful. 




Amongst the minor bnt neceseary tools and ^ppliailca* are 
the following : 

A polishing-iron (Fig. 16). Used to give increased smooth- 
nees or gloaa to calf booka. Price lOs. * 

Pressing-tins and boards for tbe final^reesing. • 

Gold-cuahion, A piece of fin. board, covered first with 
a couple of thicbjMWae^tff flannel or cloth, and then wifli 




calf lenthei', with the "flesh" (rough inflde) side uppermost, 
and with a piece of vellum sticking up from one end and part 
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of one aide as a guard (Fig. 17). Ttia can be made by the 
binder. If purobaBed it will coat 2a. 6d. 

Gold-inife. A Bmall, atraigbt -edged knife, used for cutting 
and lifting tbe gold leaf. Price Is. 6d. or 28. 

Gilder's tip. A few fibres of sable, fixed between a couple 
of cards. Used for lifting gold leaf. Coats 6d. 

Tbree email ajiongea, about tbe aine of a peacb, or rather 
larger. 

Small piece of flannel to oil booka with. 

Small glaaed piplrin in wbick to boil size, la. 

Two or three gallipots. 

" Devil," or " ft-otber." Tbia is a alight piece of tough wood, 
about loin. long. At one end four or more pieces of a quill; 




• FiG.J|.— "De' 

Alt about Sin. long and split, are tit^-iigbtlj to the wood at 
Hght angles, aS show* at rtg. 18.» This ia used to fi'otb up 
tbe " glaire," as will be explained in a subsequent section. 
Tbe bttle wire " e^-whiakera," sold at American NoTelty 
StorA in London, amawer excellently, . 

Gold-rag. A piece of coarse canvas, well greased, for cleai'- 
ing off the gold first. 
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The materials brought into requisition in the binding of books 
are not very numerous, and the following may be taken as being 
all that will be required by the amateur, or even the professional 
bookbinder ; unless the latter be in a very large way of business, 
when crocodile skin and other novel coverings are sometimes 
called for : 

V Morocco and Calf. — These leathers can be had in different 
colours, from about 7s. per skin upwards. Calf is a smooth 
leather, morocco one with a raised grain. One is the skin of 
the animal whose name it bears, the other that, of the Oriental 
goat. Either is excellent leather for good books, althoug] 
morocco is just now, perhaps, the favourite. At Messrs. Eadie'g 
Great Queen-street, Long Acre, either may be bought in half 
and quarter skins, or even enough for the back and comers 
of a single volume — of course, at slightly enhanced prices over 
the whole skin relatively. 

Persian. — We have said that morocco (Turkish understood) 
is the skin of the goat. Persian is also the skin of a small 
Eastern goat, but the leather is much harder and inferior to 
the Turkish. It is good leather, however, and very suitable to 
second-class work, and is only 3s. 6d. per skin. It may be had 
in various " grains " or surface patterns, but not in many hues — 
only, perhaps, plum -coloured and dark green. The "hard grain" 
Persian is the best. 

B/U88ia. — ^This is a strong, brown, smooth leather, only used 
in " stationery binding " — i.e., for ledgers, pocket books, &c. It 
is occasionally used in bookbinding, and is a good leather, but 
very thick, and needs careful paidng. It can be bought in 
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Hkina oi' Bmall pieces, but is expensive. It ia celebrated for its 
pleiiaant odour, due to tlie empyreumatie oil of the Ruaaian 
hircb bark employed in tanning it. 

Hogikin. — This sbould never be used, as it engendera mildew 
and mould in other bindinga placed near it. 

Boon, — This is a stout sheepskin, tanned with a smooth shiny 
surface and a straight grain. It is a common leather, but much 
used for haU-bound hooka of no great value ; about 4s, per akin. 

Skiver. — This ia the "grain" or outside portion of a aheepakin, 
split from the "flesh" or inside of the akin (of which the ao- 
called " chamoia " leather ia made). Skiver is very thin, and 
will tear almost as readily as good paper. In appearance it ia 
much, like roan, but is only suited to very common work. 

Vellum.— This is made from calEakin by a pecnhar process. 
It is a tongh hut intractable material, much used in the Middle 
Ages, but rarely now, and then generally for ancient theo- 
logical books. It resemblea stout parchment. The skins are 
small, and coat from 5a. to 7a. 6d. or 10s., according to size. 

Velvet aiid Silk. — These materials are oocaaionally used by 
bookbinders, but we should not reconmiend them to the amateur. 
Prices vary, and cannot weO be quoted. 
. Bookbinder's Cloth. — This ia a textile fabricof about 30in. width 
usually, and aold in pieces of about 36yds., or can be bought for 
about la. per yard; certain special colours, such as vermihon, 
acai-let, magenta, and mauve being dearer, and aome common 
eolonra, as purple, Ac,, cheaper. Cloth can be had in a 1a.rgQ 
range of colours, aiid of "grain," which is a small surface 
pattern, produced by passing the fabric through engraved 
roUo's. Some grains, such as morocco, are old; others, such 
as pin-head, new. Cloth is much used to cover the sides of 
half -bound books. 

Marble Po,per. — This is used for end-papers and book sides. 
In such cases the edges are marbled to match. Coloured 
papers, of various tints, such aa the brown Cobb — so called 
from a bookbinder of that name— are used for end-papers. 
Marbled paper, 2s. 6d, or Ss. per quire; Cobb and coloured 
paper, 7d. and 9d. per quire. 

Millboard ia a hard board made from old rope, 
different thicknessea, from " tip," which ia not much thicker 
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than brown paper, to boards iin. thick— more used by portman- 
teau makers. It costs about 44s. per cwt., good quality, but 
commoner kinds are cheaper. 

Strawhoard is a common imitation of, and substitute for, mill- 
board. It. is very brittle, and only suited for common work. 
About 20s. per cwt. 

Headbands, ready-made, per yard, according to size and 
quality. 

8tov^ Brown 'Pa/per for linihg up the back of book. 

Qlue, of good quality, 9d. or lOd. per lb. ; cheaper by the cwt. 

Faxte, thick and thin. 

Qold Leafy in books of twenty-five leaves, about 5s. per 100 
leaves. Gold leaf varies in colour, some being " deep," or of a 
reddish hue, while " lemon " gold has a silvery lustre. Deep 
gold is preferred by most binders. 

Farchinsnt Shavings or Chippings, for size, may be bought by 
the pound, of account-book makers, &c. 

Qlaire is the beaten-up whites of eggs. 

Bole Armenian, for making sprinkle for edges. 

Other materials for sprinkling and marbling colours are used, 
but if the binder intend to attempt the marbling of his edges 
himself, he will also require a marble slab and muUer, a marbling 
trough, and sundry " combs ; " also " flea-seed," or gum traga- 
canth, and colours, as lake, indigo, orange, yellow, white* 
Chinese blue, black, green, and vermilion. These he can buy 
dry of any colourman, but his best plan will be to procure 
them in small jars (pounds), ready ground and prepared, of 
Mr. Corfield, dealer in bookbinders' materials, St. Bride's-street, 
London, E.G. 

Though we shaU, in its proper place, give a detailed iiccount 
of the operation of marbling, we would dissuade the small 
binder from attempting the process. It is both dirty ^oid diffi- 
cult, and a man needs to be in constant practice to insure 
success. If he cannot be satisfied with gilt edges for valu- 
able bodks, and sprinkled edges for common ones, he had better 
keep the books by him until he can send them to one of the 
London marblers, who, for Id. or IJd. per volume, will marble 
them as they should be, and return them promptly. Either 
the Mr. Corfield just mentioned, or Messrs. Eadie, of Ghreat 
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Queen-street, Loncf Acre, can be depended upon for this pur- 
pose. Either of these two old-established finns will also supply 
the binder with all or any of the materials which we have enume- 
rated, with the exception that Mr. Corfield does not keep 
leathers. Messrs. Eadie do,. and will even cut sufficient for a 
single volume (to match), either in morocco or calf. Most of the 
dealers in bookbinders' machines and tools also keep materials. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FOLDING. 

We now come to the first step in the actual process of Book- 
binding, viz., that of folding or re-folding; the first term 
applying to new work, the second to re-bound books. 

In new work, the binder receives the sheets of the book 
from the printer flat, and not folded, and his first duty is to 
fold them so as to bring the pages into order, with proper 
margins of plain paper all round. The manner of doing this 
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Fig. 19.— Sheet of Folio. 



will depend upon the number of pages in each sheet, and the 

manner in which the printer arranges (technically, "imposes") 

/ them. In the first place, if we take a sheet of white paper, of 

v any size, and desire to have it occupied by four large pages, 
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the printer wilt ao arrange them that when the sheet is printed 
there will he the impreHsion of two pages on eath side of the 
sheet, aa at Pig. IB (this showa both aides of pages). Thus, 
one aide will bear pages 1 and 4, and the other pages 2 and 3. 
This aiKB is termed " folio," from the Latin word folium, a leaf, 
and consists of two leaves only. Very many of the ancient 
books were folio, as the size was convenient to the printer. 
This sheet only reqiures folding up the back, in suoh sort that 
pages 2 and 3 fall ai;curately on each other. To do this, 
a clean nullboard is laid on the work-hench, and a pile of 
first shccta (or, aa a hinder would say, of "section B") is 




laid upon it with the iniier pages upwards, and th« '' head " on 
top of the pages farthest from the folder, page '2 being to 
his or her left hand, and page 3 to the right. The folder holds 
a bone " f olding-stick " in his right hand. He slightly "fans" 
out the heap of sheets by a circular motion of his folding-atick 
or thumb nail on the top of the heap. Thia pprmita the respec- 
tive sheets to be seized expeditiously. The folder now, with 
his right hand, turns the right-hand portion of the top sheet 
(pages 1 and 4) over on to the left (pages 2 and 3), alightly 
doubling over the head of the page where the head-line and page 
figure a»'e(as at Fig. 20), bending it a little over the folding -stick. 
He then advances the folding-etick and papei" with his ri^t 
hand until he sees that he has got the head-line and page figure 
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of page 3 exactly on, and over, those of page 2. When this 
is achieved, he gives the folding-stick a rapid sweep down the 
centre of the doubled-over part (page 4), from head to tail, 




Fig. 2L— Folding. 



as at Fig. 21, and the sheet is folded. The sheet is now cut 
into halves, and doubled again up the back. It is then placed 
on the left, and a second sheet proceeded with. When all are 




Fig. 22.— Rubbing Down Backs. 

finished, it is well to put the thumb of the left hand at the 
bottom of the back of the heap, and let the sections pass down 
severally, meanwhile working the edge of the folder along the 
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back, as sliowii at Fig. 2% This preenes the back fold close and 
tigbt. 

The neit eize to "foho" ia the "quarto," from the Latin 
word quarias, meaning "four." In this case, the printers put 
eight pages in a sheet, four on each side (as shown at Fig. 23). 
This, of conrae, neceasitateB an estra fold. After the sheet is 
folded as in foho, it is turned with the fold away from the 
operator, and the right - hand side is brought over the left. 
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Thus, pages 3 and 6 are brought down on pages 2 and 7, and 
the first fold made. The partly-folded sheet ia then turned 
fo the second position, and page 5 is brought aceurately upon 
page 4, and the second fold made. The quai-to is also an 
riid-f ash toned shape, but still lingers amongst us for certain 
booka, principally family Biblca, dictionaries, atlases, and ency- 
clopiedias. 

The next size is the "octavo," from the Latin word for 
■' eight," of aisteen pages to the sheet, eight on each side 

□□□□ auoa ■ 
□□no □□□□ 



(Fig. 24). If the octavo were folded ^ain, it would give small 
square pages of thirty-two to the sheet, called " Itimo," but 
this ia such an awkward shape that it is very seldom us<id. 
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Still anotlier fold gives a "32mo." This is not infrequently 
met with for very 'small books. 

The next legitimate size to 8vo (or octavo) is " duodecimo," 
or "12mo," with twenty-four pages to the sheet (Pig. 25). 
It will be seen that the principle of dividing the sheet is diffe- 
rent from that before noticed. Here the third part of the sheet, 
with eight pages, is so arranged that it has to b^ folded down 
upon the other part of the sheet before the main fold of the 
sheet is made. Let us now describe the folding. 

In folding the 8vo, the sheets are laid upon the bench, with 
the signacture (which will be seen at the bottom of the first 
page) turned to the top of the table at the comer neatest 
to the left hand of the folder, and presents pages 2, 15, 14, 3, 
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Fig. 25.— One Side op Duodecimo. 

below, and above, with their heads reversed, pages 7, 10, 11, 6, 
reading from left to right. The sheet is then taken with the 
left hand by the angle to the right and creased with the f olding- 
sti^ in the right hand, in the direction of the two point- 
holes made in the printing, taking care, by shading to the 
light, that the figures of the pages fall exactly one on another, 
which will be 3 upon 2, and 6 upon 7, and thereby presenting 
uppermost pages 4 and 13, and above 5 and 12. The top part of 
tbe sheet is then brought down, with the left hand, upon the 
lower pages, 5 and 12, falling upon 4 and 13, directed properly, 
and again folded. The sheet then presents pages 8 and 9, which 
are then folded evenly, 9 upon 8, forming the third fold, 
finishing the sheet. 

In folding the 12mo (Fig. 25), the signatures, when placed 
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before the folder, should be at the top at hia left hand, and 
towards the table, the eheet presenting pages 2, 7, 11, 23, 18, 14, 
22, 19. 15, 3, 6, 10. On the right, pages 11, 14, 15, 10, are 
separated from the others by a large space, indicating thiit they 
should be cut off. The folder detaches this part with the 
foldiug-sticb, and, bringing piige 11 upon 10, makes a fold, 
and 13 upon 12, which will be uppermoat, finishes the folding 
of what is termed the " inset," which bears the signatnre of 
the sheet it has been separated from, with the addition of a 
figure or asterisk, as A. 5 or A*. The remaining eight pages 
lire folded in the same waj as the Svo, and, when done, the 
inset is placed in the centre of them, taking care that the head- 
lines of both range correetlj. 

Books are sometimes printed in what are called " half -sheets," 
but they are folded the same, after being cut up. 

The next size (still diminishing) is oetodeeimo, or 18mo, with 
thirty -six pages to the sheet. 

There are a few books (principally Prayer-books and devo- 
tional majioals) which ai'e still smaller (4Snio and less), but 
these do not come much in the way of the ordinary bookbinder. 

It must be understood that each of the preceding denomina- 
tions and sizes apphes to all sized sheets of paper, and hence 
the total number of book sizes is greatly enlarged. For 
example, demy (ft sheet o£ which measures 21iin. by 19iin.) 
may be teimed the usual or standard size of paper. Demy 
8vo measures about 9 Jin, by 5 Jin., and is a very usual 
size for modem books. All the reviews, and most of the maga- 
zines, are of this size. But there are also larger Svos. ThuB, 
the Leisure Hour, of the Tract Society, ia an imperial 8vo, 
and much larger; Chambera'a Journal is a super-royal 8vo, and 
also larger; while All the Year Round is a royal 8vo, only a 
trifie larger superficially than the demy Sro. The most impor- 
tant of the smaller-sized sheets is "post " or " crown." The 
8vo of this paper is much used, both in this country and abroad, 
for popular handbooks. "Crown" (or "post") 8vo is 4lin. by 
Tin. per page, is a very popular and useful size, and is mnch 
used for novels and the generality of cheap French works. 

Supposing the book to be bound is a volume consisting of 
monthly parts, yon first see that they are in correct order. 



thai take the wrappere off; ncit, go througli tliom agiiin, 
cut the thread that holdfi each part together, pull off tUo 
adTertieement pages, take off the plates (illustrationa), if any, 
and laj them, face downwards, in a pile in the order in 
which you remove them; and, laatly, pull all the " sections " 
(sheetB) of which the pai-t ia made up, apart, and la; them 
down in order, faae dowuwarda, proceeding thua thivtugh uU 
the parta. The title-p^e aad coateute will usually be found 
at the ead of the last part, and these must be placed at the 
beginning, before section B. Wben folding, you turn the pili.' 
of separated sections, with the title-page upward, and place 
them on your left hand. Yoit then take up the firat aeetiun 
(the title-page), and having cleaned off any glue which may 
have adhered to the bock, by rubbing the edge of the folding- 
stick up and down it. from head to tail, a few times as it 
lies on the millboard, nest, with the same tool, untum any 
dog-eared comers, giving them afterwards a pinch with the 
tiinmb and forefinger of the right hand to make them retain 
their proper position ; and, lastly, observe whether the sheet 
has been rightly folded, so that the lines of the title run 
straight across the page ; if not, you alter their position and 
give the back a fresh crease with the folder. You then put this 
sheet down, face downward, on your left hand, and, taking ap 
section B, proceed to treat it in a similar manner. If the section 
is thick and has been badly folded, you will often find it 
necessary to divide it into portions of four leaves ea«h, and 
fold them separately, afterwards re-inaerting them in each 
other, taking care that all the bead-linea and pages fall upon 
each other, which can be seen by holding the opened section 
up to the light. 

It will not unfrequently be found that when the head-lines 
are thus got to agree, the margin of plain paper ahove them 
is much more to some pairs of leaves than others. This 
mnst he obviated, or when the book is "knocked up" all 
the edges will come to correspond, and then the head-lines will 
get "out of register" (or correspondence) again. When you 
have got the heai-lines right, therefore, and discover any pairs 
of leaves that have less margin than they should have, the 
middle of the back of the pairs of leaves inside these should 
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be touched with a pasty finger, so that the tiny portion of 
paste left on it will hold the short pairs of leaves down, with 
the head-lines in the right plate. Half the surplus head mai^ia 
on the other pages should then be cut off with a pair of scissors. 
When the whole of the sections have been re-folded, turn the 
pile (which will be I'ather higgledy-piggledy) f^ain in a pile 
at your right hand, with the title-page upwards, and, taking 
from the top a parcel of about twenty sections, proceed to 
"knock-up" these, i.e., to tap their heads (top edges) and backs 
upon the millboard, until they are all quite level. When this ia 
done, lay the parcel on the left, face downwards, serve the 
nest twenty sections in a similar way, and so on, till the whole 
volunie is perfectly level at the head and back, when it may 
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ba put aside on a shelf for rolling or beating, which must not 
be attempted until any paste used is quite dry. 

If any of the leaves of the book are torn, they may be 
mended by pasting smaU pieces of plain white printing paper 
(auch as is used for the end papers) across the margin (on each 
side of the page) where the tear crosses it, as shown at Fig. 26. 
Some very deiteroas menders can scrape away each of the 
edges of the tear with a sharp penknife, so that they resemble 
what cai-penters call a " scarf," and cement them together 
with paste, so that no paper slips are required ; but this sldll 
is very rare, and only needed for valuable works. One of the 
menders employed by the celebrated Roger Payne was famous 
for her deiterity at this work, and commanded high prices. 

Lastly, we come to the re-folding of books which have been 
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previously bound. If these are cloth boarded, the two boards 
are first turned back, and held tightly in the left hand. The 
sections of the book are now held in the right, and, by a sudden 
jerk, are forcibly torn away from the boards. It will now be 
found that the back of the book is covered by a piece of canvas 
and brown paper. This being pulled off, the back of the book 
will be exposed, as at Fig. 27. With a sharp knife, the tapes 
upon which the book is sewn (A, A), and the " kettle," or catch 
stitch, which secures the sewing (B, B), are now cut out, when 
the sections can be easily pulled apart. The glue is then cleared 
off, the thread taken out of the middle of each section, and any 
folding that may be required is effected. 

With "bound" books (those in leather) the procedure is 
nearly the same. The boards are first removed, by cutting 
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Fig. 27.— Back of Cloth-bound Book. 

through the cords which secure them to the back. The leather 
and paper are then scraped off the back, the cords and 
kettle stitches cut out, and the sections pulled apart. Some 
old " tight back " books, sewn upon raised bands, may present 
trouble from the tenacity with which the liniTig of paper and 
the leather adheres. If very refractory, it will be well to plaster 
the whole back over with thin paste, leave it to soak for an hour 
or two, lightly screw up the book in the laying press by its 
fore edge, and then scrape off the softened leather and paper 
with a blunt knife. The back may then be rubbed clean and 
dry with a handful of shavings, the cords cut out, the sections 
taken apart while damp, and the other operations proceeded 
with as before. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



PLACINa PLATES, BEATINO ASJt FBESSINa 
BOOKS. 

When the books are folded or refolded, as tte ease may be, 
the next step is to place the plates (if any) in their proper poai- 
tions. To aid the binder, there is always a printed list of plates, 
attached to the contente. Guided by this, the binder findi the 
place, and, having " squared " the first plate, dips his forefinger 
in some thick paste, and pastes the back of the plate for about 

r an eighth of an inch in, and then puts it in its place and mbs 

it down with the back of his finger. The " squaring " consists 
in seeing that the mai'gin of the plate at the back and head ia 
uniform in quantity along the plate, or otheiTvise it would be 

it of the straight when the book is cut. For instance, let fig. 

t represent a plate printed on a piece of paper, of whioh the 
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edges are represented by the black lines. It is obvious that, 
if it were pasted and fixed by the edge, B, D, it would be out 
of tbe square. Consequently, the binder cuts off the superfluous 
portion at the back along the dotted line B, A, and then makes 
another cut, at right angles with this, at the head, along the line 
E, C. This is generally done by eye with a pair of long-bladed 
scissors or shears, but sometimes the binder places the plate on 
a smooth cutting-board, and, placing a thin straight-edged board, 
caUed a " trindle," along the line he wishes to cut, draws a keen 
knife along the edge of the trindle, and then trims the head in 
the same manner. If the plates are numerous, he will some- 
times, instead of pasting each separately as he squares it, square 
a number, and then lay them down on a board one oyer the 
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Fio. 29.— Plates arraxged for Pastixo. 

other, leaving about an eighth of an inch of the back of each 
uncovered, as at Fig. 29, then place a board. A, over the top one, 
and, holding this down firmly with the fingers of his left hand, 
draw the paste-brush over all the exposed edges. It must be 
borne in mind that the plate must always be pasted at a back 
(behind the side of the printing) edge ; also that plates printed 
the long way of the paper must always be so fixed that the 
''inscription'' line or title of the plate must be on the right 
hand of the page, as at A (Fig. 30), never reversed, as at 
B (in same figure). This is done in order that when the book is 
inspected the reader shall not have to reverse it in looking at 
such plates, and is de rigueur. 
In books consisting wholly of plates on plate paper, it is far 
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best to sqimre them with the boarda, and, if folios, it ie well 
to mark off the margin accur&telj with the compasses before 
cutting. 

Maps or doubled plates should be " mounted " by pasting a 
slip of atout cartridge paper up the fold, leaving about half an 
inch of the paper to paste to. Maps or plates should never be 
folded in several folds to get them in. This is & clumsy ex- 
pedient, and, after the book has been used a, little, the folds are 
sure to get out of order, and the fore edge of the maps, &c., to 
pratmde, causing the hook to " gape " and look most unsightly. 

When all pasted places are dry and hard, the books are ready 
for "beating" or "rolling." 

Beating the book with a heavy hammer is of great antiquity. 
In one of the qnaint sketches which the Dutch designer, Jacob 
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Amman, has left us of contemporary trades, is one of a book- 
binder at the operation of beating. Unlike the modem, who 
always stands at the stone, the operator is comfortably seated on 
a cushioned stool. Unlike, too, the bookbinder of the present 
day, his ancient prototype grasps his hammer as a smith might 
do, and, raising it above bis head, brings it down with the full 
force of his m.u8cular arm. 

We gave an illustration of the hammer in a. previous 
chapter. Let us now speak of the manner of holding it. As the 
hammer rests on the stone, the binder grasps its short handle 
firmly with his right hand in anah a manner that his knuckles 
point to the stone, and his nails are upwai'ds, the outer side 
of his forefinger resting against the inside of the heid of the 
hanmier (Pig. 31, as seen fi-om above). The hand is then swung 
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over from the wrist, so that the operator can see the face 
of the hammer (Figs. 32 and 33). This peculiar action, with 
the back of the hand downwards, insures that the face of the 
hammer always descends perfectly flat, which is essential, or the 
paper would be cut or bruised. ' 




Fig. 31.— Grasp of Beating-hammer. 

The learner should practise on a packet of waste paper, and 
must not be disheartened if, at his first essays, the paper be 
full of hills and holes, and perhaps with half a dozen long 
sharp cuts through it, where he has permitted the edge of the 
hammer to fall first. As he acquires dexterity and his wrist 
gains strength, he will soon get the " hang " of it and find it 




Fig. 32.— Beating. 

easy enough. The book or paper is held by one comer with 
the left hand, and moved about so that all its surface is 
successively brought under the action of the hammer. The 
operation is shown in side view at Fig. 32. The number of 
sections taken to a "beating" must be left to the discretion 
of the operator. If it is a re-bound book, care should be 
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taken that the projection at the back of the section, where the 
former " joint " lias been, should be well levelled. Perhaps it 
will be safest for the tyro to go over thia with the l>acking 
hammer. The number of strokes necesBary for each " beating " 
must be left to the judgment of the workman. The work looks 
very laborious, but is really not so when the knack is acquired, 
for we can well remember that in our apprentice days we have 
often stood at the beating-stone for three or fonr hours at a 
stretch. 

A piece of plain waste paper or part cover should be placed on 
each side of the beating, to preserve the first and last section 
from actual contact with the stone or the hammer. 

Before commencing to beat a book, the operator should refer 
to the date at the foot of the title-page, to ascertain when it 
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was printed. This is neccssajy, because, if recently-printed 
books are exposed to veiy heavy beating, they will probably 
"set-off"; that is to say, the ink lines will be partly impressed • 
on the opposite pages, thus rendering the printing more or less 
illegible, and much impairing the appearance of the hook. New 
books should be beaten very cautiously. 

If the amateur has not provided himself with a beating, 
hammer and stone, he may make shift by screwing up the 
knocking-down iron in the end of the laying press, as at Pig. 34, 
and beating his books theroon with the "backing hammer." 
This is, of course, only a very inferior makeshift; still, the work 
may be done so. 

In all tolerably large eatablisUments the rolling- machine has 
superseded the beating-hammer for many years past. Of this 
machine we have given an illustration. It consists eBsentiaJJj 
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of two large smootb-eurfafied iron cylindere, between which the 
bookfl are paaaed; it ii provided with an apparatus by which the 
rollerB or cylinders can be brought together or ast further apart; 
it does its work well and quickly. The operator sets the rollers 
at what he conaiderH a. suitable distanee asunder, then takes a 
number of sections and places them between a pair of tin plates 
of corresponding size, and puts them to the roUera, while an 
assistant turns the handle. The plates and sections are caught 
by the ruUeri) and drawn between them, and are received by the 
assistant as they emerge at the other aide. Precautions against 
" aetting-off " are as necessary with the rolling-machine aa with 
the beating-hammer. 

"We may here remark that of late years a new kind of book 
illustration has come into vogue which needs special pi-ecautio 
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We aJlnde to the " chromo " plates, such as those issued with 
the Leiavre Hour, Sunday at Rome, &.c. The coloured inks and 
oil colours used in printing these are very slow in drying. This 
is especially the case with the dark brown used in the shadows 
(probably aaphaltum), which seems as if it would never dry; 
and if such a plat« were inserted in its place before the book 
were beaten or rolled, it would be foiind to have adhered to 
the opposite page so tenaciously that it would be impossible to 
separate them. These plates must, therefore, never be "placed" 
until the book has been through these operations; but this is 
not all. They will even '■ stick " from the other ordinary pres- 
aure the book will have to go through. It is, therefore, necea- 
aary that, after each plate is placed, the binder put a piece of 
waste paper in front of it, to guard against aticking; though, in 
all probability, when the book is bound, he will not be able to 
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get even thia waste paper off without tke use of moisture, 
wbich ia objectionable. Perhaps, proper-eized pieces of the 
ordiiiar7 oiled tracing paper would answer better, althongh we 
have not personally made the eiperiment. 

The whole of the " batch " of books whieli the binder has 
undertaken to "forward" tog-ether being now heaten or rolled, 
it ia next usual to put them in. the standing press and leave 
them there at least a night, to render them atiU more compact 
and level. 

We have given an illusti-ation of the eommon screw standing- 
press, UMi also of the Athol and Boomer presses. The manner 
of " blocking up " ia similar in all. The hinder ia provided with 
a number of pi-esaing-boards of all the various sizes, aad he 
begins by dividing each volume into Beveral parcels, and putting 
in the largest first. Thus we will suppose the binder has several 
volumes of the Oraphia (folio), two of Cassell's Bibles (4to), and 
twenty Quarterly BevievjB (Svo). He first puts the Graphic in 
the folio hoards, a board between each parcel, taking care to 
place it in the centre, then cautiously lifts them on to the 
bed of the press and takes care they oecupy the centre of it. 
This may be effected by measuring the diatanoe from the 
ends of the boards to each cheek of the press, and making this 
unifoi'm on both sides; then, standing outside the left-hand 
cheek of the press, he judges by eye if the pile of boards and 
books occupies a central position as aligned against the inside 
of tlie othei" cheek. This should be done veiy carefully. The 
binder now divides the Bibles into parcels and placea them 
between a suitable number of quai'to boaida, then lifts these 
on to the folios already in the press, taking care that they stand 
in the centre of the uppermost folio board. Next the reviews 
are placed between octavo boards, and lifted in with similar 
precautions. Nocr, upon the top octavo board is put an octavo 
pressing block, which is a piece of deal or pine, about 3ia. thick, 
planed level and square. Then, while the blocker upholds the 
pile of books and boards steady and upright, an assistant lowers 
the "platen" or "follower" of the press by turning the screw. 
When he can cause it to I'evolve no longer, he takes out the 
wooden peg, and, putting in the shorter iron press-pin, pulls 
down aa long as he can fi-om right to left. When this pin will 
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actuate the screw no longer, the long pin is substituted, and 
one man pulls while the other pushes, till all is done that 
their united strength can achieve, when the shorter pin is 
placed in one of the screw holes in such a manner that one 
extremity rests against the right-hand cheek. This is done to 
prevent the screw from receding during the night, and con- 
sequently relaxing the pressure, which a well-oiled iron screw 
will not infrequently do. 

The binder should examine the pile of books with his eye 
frequently as the " pulling down " goes on, not only from the 
front, but also fi*om the sides — indeed, most from the latter ; 
for, if he has not blocked up the pl*ess truly perpendicularly, he 
may find his pile bend or bulge, and, as the pressure increases, 
presently shoot out pell-mell, either behind or before the press. 

It is not advisable that there should be too great disparity 
in the sizes of the books put into the press at one time. If it 
begins with folios, it is better to end with octavos, and reserve 
the smaller sizes for another blocking up, or even, if there are 
only two or three, screw them firmly up in the laying-press. 



CHAPTER VI. 



SA.wnra and sewino. 

The press-load of hooka ahonld be left in the atandini^-press 
all night, and the neit nioming the7 will be ready for Hewing. 

The preHB is Tinacrewed by pulling the preee-pin round the 
contrary way, viz., from left to right, and the boards and books 
lifted out. The Tarions portionH of the books are then taken 
from between the boards and laid together in proper order, so 
as to form voliunes. 

The next operation is to saw the backs for sewing. 

If the reader will examine an ancient book, say, one bound 
100 or 150 years ago, he will find the cords (" bands," they are 
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called) upon whieh it ta sewn project from the back. In process 
of time, however, this appearance of the bands came to be con- 
sidered objectionable, and the adoption of the " open ba«k," in 
place of the "tight back," rendered them inconvenient, and 
■'kerfs," or channels were cut with a saw in the back of the 
book, to permit the bands to sink in. A "tenon" saw is nsed 
for this purpose. It should be kept ahai'pened and properly 
set. Several books of the same size are laid together, say, four 
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octavos (Quarterly Bevime), with tlieir backs and heads together 
(level), and an octavo pressing- board is placed at each side of 
the parcel. Thej are then lifted in both outspread hands, as 
at Fig. 35, and brought down forcibly on the right-hand cheek 
of the laying - press. This is done several times to both the 
back and the head until all the sections am beaten up level at 
both pla«ea. This is torined " knocking-up." 

It may here be well to remind the reader that the four edges 
of a book or a leaf are termed : The top. " the head " ; the front, 
the "tore-edge"; the bottom, the " tail " ; the other edge being, 
of course, the " back." 

When the books are knocked up level at the head and back, 
set the two boards, one on each side, about Hia, from the 




back, lower the fore-edges into the laying-press, and s 
with the hands. 

Stand at the side of the tub, so that you face the side of 
the press, and, taking the tenon saw in the right hand, make 
a cut (or " kerf," as the carpenters call it) across the back, 
about an inch from the head (as at Fig. 36). This is to receive 
the top ■■ tettle-stitch '' |or " catch-stitch "), so will not require 
to be very deep, about the sixteenth of an inch, or rather more 
if yon are going to eew the book with large thread. Next, 
make a corresponding kerf at about IJin. from the tail of the 
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book. Then. Bnppoaing the book is an 8vo, -with, eight leaves 
to the Bectiou, meaaure with the end of the saw (as at X, Fig. 37) 
to find the centre between the two kiittle - Btitchea. When 
fonnd, make a saw-cut there. 

With a book of 8vo size, it ie nsual to sew "two on" with 
good sized threads, so that three cords will be required; conse- 
quently, the distance between each of the kettle- stitchea and 
the last cut made mnat be judged by eye, and another saw-kerf 
made between them. This procesa is shown at Pig. 37, where 
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A and B are the two kettle-stitches. Then the central saw- 
keif, 0, ie made; then D, between the head kettle-stitch and 
C; and, laat, E, midway between the tail fcettle-stitch and C. 
The three latter saw-kerfe shoald be deeper than the kettle- 
stitchea, aay, about i^in. It is a good plan to have at hand the 
ball of cord upon which the volume ia to be sewn, and to lay 
the cord in the kerf. The form of the latter should not be 
a simple " cat," as for the kettle -Btitches ; but the kerf should 
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be wider at the bottom. This is effected by slanting the saw 
first to one side and then to the other as the sawing goes 
on, as at Fig. 38. By this mewia the bottom of the kerf ia 
enlarged ; it must not be too big, liowever. Tlie size of the 
cord used for the banda depends upon that of the book; 
generally the warehouseman where you deal will sell you the 
usual size. The number of bands and aaw-cuts depends upon 
the number of leaves to the section, as a rule. 
After the book is sawed, and before sewing, it should be 



"collated," in order to verify that tbe sectiona are atill in 
proper order. This ie effected by holding the Tolnme in the 
left hand by the angle of the back and head, the tail of the 
book being upwards; the whole of the sections held by the 
right hand are permitted to escape from the restraint of the 
rigtt thumb, one by one, and to fall upon the left hand, the 
eye attending to the signature of each aeotion as it falls over, 
and aeeing that the sections follow in order, as " Title, B, C, 
D," &c. 

In order to get a nice round back to tbe book, when backing, 
there must be a certain amount of thread in the back, ao as 
to spread it out aufficieiitly. On the other band, if you get 
too much thread in the back, the book becomes unmanageable. 
Aa a general rule, small books (18mo and 12mo), with twelve 
or more leaves to the section, are aawed for two banda, and 
aewed all the length of each section with fine thread. 

Octavo, of whatever sized sheets, may be eawed for three 
cords, and sewed two sheets on, as follows ; 

The first section (title - page) ia laid on the bed of the 
sewing-press (which was illustrated at page 16, Pig. 91, with 
its back to the cords ; the saw-marks are brought to the 
cords, and the cords are moved to the proper place, bo 
that the latter enter them ; the press ia screwed up, ao 
that the cords are tight. The needle (threaded) is now intro- 
duced in the tail kettle-stitch saw-cut, and brought out at 
the saw-cut D (Fig. 37) ; there it passes around the band (cord), 
and re-enters the section again at D. but on the other side of 
the band. It then passes along, inside the section, to kerf 
(Fig. 37), where it emerges, and is re-inaeited in the same 
aaw-kerf, after having gone round the band; and so on, passing 
round each coi'd, until the needle finally emerges at the head 
kettle-stitch kerf, A (Fig. 37). The next section is then laid 
on, and the needle passed into the head kettle- stitch. A, and 
the same process of sewing round the cords repeated, only tn 
reverse order, viz., from head to tail, instead of from tail to 
head. When the thread comes oat at the tail kettle-atitch of 
the second section, it ia tied to the end of the needleful which 
is still projecting from the tail kettie-stitch kerf of the first 
section sewed. 
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It mast be understood that the thread is not drawn entirely 
through or out. Tlie usual way of making this knot is to 

the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, and then, with 
the finger and thumb, tate hold of the end of thread which 
projects from the tail stitch of the prerioua section, gradually 
puUing the top of thi-ead across the fingers, tight, with the 

1 F[0. 39,~F«siEsrsG Off. 

r right hand. (Fig. 39 givea some idea of the position,) This 
> la the first kettle (catch) stitch, and these two sectiona have 
been sewn "through," i.e., they have thread all through their 
length. Now we will begin to sew " two on," We will place 
a third section on those just sewn, as A, Fig. 40, and, pasaii^ 
the needle in at the kettle-stitch a, let it emerge at the band 
kerf 6. The fooi-th section, B, is now laid on, and the needle, i 
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havii^; gone round the band, enters this at 6, being on the 
other side of the cord to that at which it emerged at 6 from 
section A. The needle now passes to c, round the cord, and 
from c to d, along the middle of the inside of section B, 
coming out at d. Here it goes round the cord, and is then 
poshed into section A again at a. passing from e to / along 
the middle of the section, and coming out at /, where another 
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kettle-fltilch ib made. This is effected by passing tbe needle 
in between the two previously-connected sections from the back 
inwmzdsy as at Fig. 41, so that it can come oat between the 




Fia 4L~FiRST Staqb of Kettle-Stitch. 

section at the head, as shown. The needle *is then passed 
upwards through the loop there made as at Fig. 42, and then 
drawn gradually up, ,as at Fig. 43, until it draws into a tight 




FiQ. 42i~SBCOND Stage of Kettle-Stitch. 

- knot, which slips into the kerf of the kettle - stitch, so that 
it is below the surface of the back. The previous process is 
then repeated (sewing towards the tail) with the next sections, 




Fia 43.'Thibd Stage of Kettle-Stitch. 

O and D, the kettle-stitch being passed under the sheet last 

secured ; and so on. 

In larger books, with still thinner sections (say four leaves 

e2 
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to tbe section), it will be neceaaary to lay on more than two 
sheets in eewing, and, therefore, they mnat be sawed for more 
bands. Thus, a quarto, of four leaves to the section, should 
be sewed ou five bands. In sawing this, the kerfs should be 
arranged at about the proportional distances of Fig. 44. la 
fl □ e C F c A 



Fir. M.— aiwN Bsck of l*iu!e Book. 
sewmg three aectinna are laid uu, thus First section sewn from 
B (kettle atitoh) t> D second aetti>n frcni D to E, third section 
fiom E around C ti P As this stitch baa no hold at either 
• nd it IB made loagei then gfing biick to first section, it 
1? sewn from P to O and then the second one from & to A, 




4S. — Saw bench. 



the kettle-stitch aecming the whole. In all cases, the first two 
and the last two sections of erery volume should be sewn all 
the way along, as shown at Pij;. 40. 

In large eatablisbments it is common now to supersede the 
manual use of the tenon saw by the bookbinder'a saw - bench 
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(Pig. 45). This machine, which is worked either by the foot 
or by steam power, is very useful. The saws (of which seven 
are supplied with the machine) are circular and small. They 
are arranged on the saw spindle by placing collars between 
them, so as to separate the saws as desired (Fig. 45). The 
washers .will give a change for every quarter of an inch. Of 
course, this is only for new work. The top edges of the saws 
project through the slots in the plate, and the pile of books, 
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Fio. 46.— Saw-Spindle and Saws. 

well knocked up, is gradually drawn across the plate, on which, 
of course, the backs rest. Price from £18 upwards. 

When the first section of a book has a steel engraving pasted 
to it, or is otherwise composed of separate leaves pasted together, 
it cannot be sewn all along the middle of the section. It is, 
■therefore, "overcast," by making a small hole through it on 
each side of each kerf (Fig. 47), and passing the needle and 
thread through up and down, and around the various cords 
and bands, so that when it is sewn the stitches on the top 
side lie as in Fig. 47. Before the next section is laid down 
a small piece of thick paste is taken on the end of the fore- 
finger, and the section and stitches are well pasted up to the 




Fig. 47.— Overcast. 
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dotted line (Fig. 47). The next section is then laid on, and 
this should be well pressed down on to the pasted section with 
the edge of the folder. 

In all sewing every few sections should be pressed down 
with the folder, especially at each side of the cords. When 
sewing two or more on, the folding-stick is also used to keep 
the middle of the lower section. When you lay the first section, 
A, on, and sew from a to & (Fig. 40), leave the folding-stick 
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there, projecting from the cad. Then aoction B ia sewed oa. 
Now, in order to take the second stitch ia section A, from e to/ 
(Fig. 40), all that is necessarj is to find the folder, and then the 
middle of section A ia known directly. 

When a volume eonsista of maps, plates, or single leaves, 
it should he "knocked up" on the layirig*presa, held between 
a pair of pressing ■ b larde of the proper size, until ererp 
leaf is up true at the head and back, the pressing ■ boards 
being also level with the leaves- The lot is then lowered into 
the laying - press, and screwed up moderately tight, back 
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Fin. «.— OvERCtST. 

upwards. The entire back is then lightly but well glued over 
with thin glue. When the glue ia dry (but not hard), the hack 
ia sawed as usual. The volume ia then divided into three or 
four portions, according to thicfcneas; each of these is pierced 
on each side of the kerf (kettle -stitch only one side), as at 
Fig. 48. This may either be done hy a fine bradawl, wriggled 
first a little one way, then a little on the other, or by the 
ordinary bookbinder's bodkin (Fig. 49), which will require to 
isted hy a Bnia,rt tap or two of the backing hammer. 
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Fio. 49.— Bodkin. 



They may then be pulled into sections of eight or ten leaves, 
according to aize of thread, and sewed aa the section at Fig. 47 
is, ea«h following section in the same manner, and each section 
being well pasted. 

Music may be "overcast" in the way just described. 

Thei'e is another way of overcasting more used in London, 
Suppose it is a volume of music : Gut away as much of the 
book with the plough as will make a good surface j then acrew 
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it up and glne it. Saw, and divide into such thicknesses as 
you think suitable, say ten leaves. When divided, take a small 
needle, threaded with fine thread, make a knot at one end, 
pass it through the first section, close to a kettle-stitch kerf, 
and draw it through till the knot rests against the paper; then 
whip the section over and over, as at Fig. 50; finish off safely 
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Fio. 50.— Oyebcast. 



at the end. Now take the next ten leaves or so, and whip them 
over in the same way. These leaves are thus formed into 
sections by the stitching, and can now be sewed along the 
middle of the section exactly as if it were a folded sheet, 
and will not need pasting, although some binders never omit to 
run a bit of paste along. 

When the skein of whitey-brown thread (which is the kind 
used in bookbinding) is undone, each of the little knots is 
cut with the scilBSors, which leaves the thread in needlefuls. 
The usual knot for connecting these, as the work goes on, is the 
weU-known Weaver's Elnot (Fig. 51), one manner of doing which 




Fia 5L— Weater'8 Knot. 

is to turn the end of the first needleful over the first two fingers 
and thumb of the left hand, so as to form a loop, as at Fig. 51. 
Thus, loop B is then passed over the end of A of the usc^-up 
thread projecting from the last section, and the knot pulled 
tight, taking care that the end B is meanwhile kept taut or 
extended. This is a good and safe knot. 
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To secure the cords in the press, the bottom of each cord is 
wound round the " k«y " two or three times, and then the 
key is tamed, bo that it takes the end into its forked portion. 
The key is then pushed longitudinally through the slot of the 
sewing-presH, and then turned at right angles, so that it reata 
against the bottom. The ci'ossbar is now raised by screwing 
the nuts up, which tightens the corde that are held by the 
keys, until they are taut enough to sew to, which may be 
known by their emitting sound when '"twanged." Fig, 52 



Fiu. 6a.— SKivEa AT Work. 

is an excellent representation of the position of the aewer at 
the preae. The left hand la kept in the centre of the section, 
to seize the needle when it is passed into one of the eaw-kerfa 
from the outside. 

The size of the thread used in aewing any particular book 
should be conaidered. If the book consist of thick sections, 
a stouter thread may be need than if they are thin. Only 
practice will teach the tyro when his book has ita back of the 
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proper thickness. If it hare too mucli thread in it, it will 
be unwieldy and unmanageable ; while, on the other hand, if 
it have not sufficient, the back will not take a proper degree of 
curvature. 

French and other Continental paper-covered new books are 
generally sewed with cotton. They have no bands or cords; 
but the cotton takes one stitch in the centre of the first section, 
then the needle emerges from the back and is thrust into 
the second section at the same place. It makes a stitch in 
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Fig. 5i— Pamphlet Stitch. 

the middle of the second section; then, emerging, is plunged 
into the third section, and a single stitch taken backward ; and 
the whole of the book is thus sewed with one length of cotton, 
and each section has but one stitch, there being no kettle- 
stitches. 

It may here be well to mention that a single sheet pamphlet, 
as a sermon, list, or catalogue, is generally secured by a single 
stitch at the middle of the back, as at Fig. 53. The needle 
is pricked through the centre of the back, as at A ; it is then 
put through the back from the outside, a little lower down, 
2U3 at B. The needle is then passed upwards, inside the section, 
to 0, as much above A as B was below it, and is here passed 
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Fig. 54.--PAMPHLET Stitch. 

through the section to the outside. Lastly, the needle is 
brought down outside to A again, and is passed through beside 
it at D. The stitch B, C, is now between the two ends of the 
thread, and when these are tied together the whole stitch is 
secure. 

When there are more sheets than one, they are placed on 
each other, and three holes made through them, as at Fig. 54, 
with the bodkin and hammer. Where much of this stitch- 
ing is done, the amateur had better have a wooden stabbing- 
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machine (Fig. 55), which forces three bodkin bladea through at 
one pull of the le\ei The price is about 12b Mr Frederick 
Ullmer, of Cro&s strtct Farnnt, don road recently introduced 




a treadle machine of thia kind (see Pig 56) which is rer; 
useful, as it learea birth handa free Book sewing machines 
have lately been mtroduicd frcm Germany They are very 




Fio. 56.— Thkadi-e Stabdini) Macii[N£. 
ingenionB, the Heetiona being secured to the back by little links 
of steel wire ; but they are only adapted for new cloth boarded 
work, so we need not eat«r into any detailed description. 



CHAPTER VII. 



AFFXZinO BHD PAFEBS, BOUHBZVO AHD BACKZVO. 

AiTBB the book is sewed, the next operation is to affix the end 
papers. The " end pax>er8 ^ are those blank leaves which are 
fonnd at the beginning and end of every bound book, and are 
popularly termed "fly leaves." 

The nnmber and style of these differ, to some degree, in 
various establishments, but we will describe the more usuaL 

In making the end papers, various kinds of paper are em- 
ployed, viz. : Marbled paper is used both for half -bound, extra, 
and whole-bound books, principally the latter. The making of 
marbled paper originated in the IjOw Countries, but was subse- 
quently introduced into this country, and our marbled papers 
are now equal to any. Marbled paper ranges in price from 
28. 6d. per quire upwards, and is generally royal or super-royal 
in size. Marbled paper of every description can be obtained 
of Messrs. Eadie, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, and 
Mr. Oorfield, St. Bride's-street, E.C. 

Cobb paper, so-called from the binder who invented it, is used 
for ordinary half-calf work. It is a self pulp-coloured paper, 
a reddish-brown and an olive being the favourite hues. 

Surface paper is that which has one side coloured by pigment 
spread on with a brush. A pale yellow or buff is the usual 
tinge, but darker colours (as olive) are used for Bibles, and of 
late a chocolate has been popular for general work. 

Fancy printed papers of various kinds are much used as end 
papers by the French binders, and sometimes in this country. 
They generally consist of small patterns printed in gold and 
oolonrs, some being very elaborate. When used for new cloth 
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work, there is often a tablet in the centre, in which the publiaher'B 
advertieementB are inserted. 

Paste paper is often used in G-ermany, and can he made hj the 
binder for himeelf. An; pigment that maj he selected is miied 
nith. paste and a small piece of soap until it is about tlie thick- 
neee of ci-eam, or a little thicker; it is then ground on the slab 
by the muller. One side of each of a couple of sheets of white 
paper is then covered with the colour by the aid of a brush. 
Tie two coloured aurfacee are next placed together, and when 
puUed apart there will he certain marks, bearing some resem- 
blance to a pattern. These sheets should then be hung np over 
strings to dry. When dry, they may be polished by pasainK 
a hot flat iron over them ; but a better polish will be got by 
nibbing them with a hot polisher aueh as bookbinders use. 

End papers are out from sheets of paper of the same size 
as that on which the book is printed (sometimes a size larger), 
and are of oi'dinary white printing paper, of pale yellow surface 
coloured paper, of the self-coloured brown paper, technically 
called " Cobb," and of marbled paper. 

Say it is desired to prepare "Cobb" end papers for eight 
demy octavo volimies : talce four sheets of 201b. white printing 
demy paper, cut them carefully down the back fold, fold them 
again carefully with the folding stick, so as to bring them to 
quarto size, and cut them along the fold. Tou will now have 
sixteen pieces of paper of quarto size. Nest take four sheets of 
■' Cobb," and cut them in a similar manner, and you will have 
siiteen quarto pieces of brown- coloured paper. These are next 
to be pasted together in paii-s. Lay the white (or brown) papers 
in a heap, one on the other, and paste the top one carefully ovei' 
with a large brush and thin paste. If any lumps of paste or 
hair from the brush are seen on the pasted surface, remove them 
with the finger nail. ITow lay one of the white pasted pieces on 
one of the " Cobb " pieces, or nice ver$&, and rub it well down with 
the palm of the hand, so that the two adhere everywhere, and 
there are no " blisters " or air-bubbles. The rubbing or pressing 
should proceed from the centre of the piece of paper to the 
edges, so as to drive out the air systematically. Proceed thna 
with the other pieces, so that you have at least eight pasted 
pieces, which will, of course, be white on one side and brown or 
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oKve on the other. Now fold each one down the centre, with the 
coloured side inwards; this will bring them to octavo size. 
Take another sheet of white demj and cut it into single octavo 
leaves. Paste one of these to each of the double sheets, by 
pasting the edge of the latter for about iin. at the back and 
attaching the single leaf to it. Place all of them under a few 
millboards to ensure their drying flat. 

There is another method of making end papers, followed by 
many binders. Suppose they are for demy octavo : the sheets, 
both white and coloured, are cut into quarto, and then doubled 
up the middle to octavo (in the case of marbled paper the 
coloured side is folded inside). A folded white paper is now laid 
on the pasting board, and evenly pasted over with thin paste, 
then one side of one of the coloured pieces is laid to this, and 
well pressed down. By this means half the white end paper 
will adhere to half the marbled or coloured one. When all 
required are thus made, they should have a nip in the press, and 
then be hung up on strings to dry. In pasting, do not load the 
brush with paste. Draw the brush over all the surface of the 
paper, and from the centre to the sides. Do not remove the 
brash until it reaches the side. Lay the paste on evenly. 

As we are now beginning to deal with the use of paste and 
glue, it will be well to speak of the preparation of the 
same. 

Thick Paste. — ^Fill a small iron saucepan half full of water, 
and throw into it a teaspoonful of powdered. alum; let it melt; 
now add as much good wheaten flour as, when well stirred in, 
will make a thin batter. Get a few sprigs of birch (from a 
new broom), and tie them into a small bundle. Place the sauce- 
pan on a clear fire, and stir the paste continually (in one direc- 
tion) with this brush. By-and-bye you will find it get so thick 
that you cannot stir it with the birch brush; take it out and 
use instead a smooth stick about the size of the finger, and 
15in. or 18in. long. Let the paste continue to boil (never inter- 
mitting the stirring, or it will bum) until you can hardly stir 
it, then onpty it. The best vessel to keep it in is a small 
oaken tub (which you can purchase at a cooperage); or, next 
to that, one made of leather, which any harness maker will 
ecmstmct for you. Earthenware or metallic vessels cause the 
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paste to become thin — . 
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will beRin tr) thicken. "When it is thiet eaougU (which muat 
be learnt by expcrienoe), leave off adding the boiling water. 
This paste may bo kept in the earthen pan in which it ie 

The alum is added in both cases, because it ia snppoaed that 
ite astringent qualities pi^event blisters or wrinkles in the paper, 
iic.. pasted. A Bmall " sash-tool " (such as jtainters use) is the 
best tool for thick paste, which is principally used for leather, 
A. large and leas atifi tool does well for the thin paste, which 
ia used for paper. A small whitewash brush (see Fig. 57) 
will do. 

Glue. — Glue is manufactiired from the cuttings and parings of 
hides, bones, die., and varies much in quality, Scotch glue is 
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' cBteemed the beat. The very thin amber- coloured B 

bhe moat aaperior; but this is rarely used, save by y 

cflbmet-makerB in veneeiing. As a rale, price is the criterion. ! 

If yon go to a good house, and give a good price, you will , 

generally receive a good article. The binder requires glue i 

of two deecriptiona, and should therefore have a couple of j 

gluepots, with bruehea. One, a small pot, must contain thick | 

glue, for lining, Ac.; the other, much larger, thin glue, for I 

glueing cloth, &e. The tyro will receive his glue in good-sized | 

cakes, as it came from the dryiug-nets, and the first thing ia * 

j to reduce it to small pieces, of about lin. each. If the glue \ 

I be dry and hard, as it ia in fine weather, the most ready way ' 

of effecting this is to wrap up a few pieces in thick brown ■) 

I paper and pound vigorously upon them with the bucking 
hammer : they will soon break np. Should it, however, be 

I soft from moiature, this plan would fail. Instead, screw up 

the millboard shears in the laying-press, and you will find 

that you can readily cut the glne up into pieces somewhat 

resembling jujubes. If necessary, holding a piece to the fire 

for a minute will tend to soften it. Grood glue should contain 

. no specks, but be transparent when held up to the light. 

When you have broken up the glue, place it in an eai'tben- 

ware pipkin, and pour on as much soft water as will cover it. 

■ Let it soak for from twelve to twenty hours, and then place 

it in the inner pot of the gluepot, add some water, fill the 

outer pot with water, and place the whole on the fire, and 

gradually raise the temperature until all is dissolved, stirring 

I frequently when melting. If the outer pot boils over, lift the 

j inner one np, and, removing the whole from the fire, replace 
it on a duller place. It does not require boiling. Prepared 
in this way, it cools down into a thick jelly, which requires 
only a little warming to fit it for use. The glue for putting 
cloth on should be thin and well melted. Take the brush out 

' and stamp down its hairs on a piece of dry rough brown paper. 

'' with the handle upright ; place the paUns of both hands on 
either side of the handle, and mb them bacfcwai'ds and forwards, 
BO as to cause the brush to rotate briskly. After doing this a 
few moments, put the brush hack in the same position in the 
gluepot, and revolve it in the same manner. Presently, a slight 
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foam or froth should appear on the top of the glue, which 
should increase till the pot becomee well-nigh filled with glue 
froth. It is now in good order for spreading on the cloth, 
and ahonld look white and frothy when applied. Some binders 
believe in mixing tallow, Ac. ; but all that ie really neceasary 
is to cause the brush to revolve briskly upon a rough aurface 
for a short time, which initiates the tendency to froth. 

When the end papers are dry, they are pasted to the sewed 
book, one at the beginning and one at the end. The end papers 
are la.id over each other, leaving about ^in. of the back on the 
side where the single leaf is, and the exposed part pasted 
with thick paste. The pasted end-paper is then placed at the 
beginning or end of the book, with its pasted portion neit to the 
book, and level with the back and head, and carefully nibbed 
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Take the boots that you have sewn, one by one, and, holding in 
the right hand, beat the back against the lajdng-press, so as to 
bring np the backs of all the sections perfectly level. If they 
will not come up readily, lay the book down flat and work them 
up level with the fingers and thumb. Neit, take the book in the 
left hand, head towards you, and smooth down the cords in the 
last section ; place a backing-board level with the back, at about 
iin. therefiTim (Fig. 58). Then turn the book, tail to you, and 
place another board aimilai-ly on the other side (but leaving the 
cords free here). Holding the boards and book tightly in the 
left hand, lower it carefully into the laying-presa and screw it up 
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with the hand. Take a pair of backing-boards {or cutting- 
boards), one in ea«h hand, and etrike each side of the back 
BimnltaoeoiiBlf (see Pig. 59), until the sections are driven 
close together, and the swell of the back is lessened. 




Fig. 59.— Beducimo Back. 

Some hinders simply place the book on the lajing.preaa, and 
beat it up the back with the backii^-haimuer until the back 
becomes thinner. Others flatten the book in the lajing-press, 
leaving the back out. The press is then screwed up tightly, a 
knocking-down iron held against the projecting portion of the 
back at the left side, and the hack hammered on the right. 

It is usual to paste the first and last sections to those next 
them. Place the book on the lajing-press, turn the top section 
back; lay a. slip of paper along the section at about ^in. (more 
for lai^e books) from back of section to waste paper, paste along 
it, take waste paper away, and replace section, rubbing down with 
he finger; serve last section at other side of book similarly. 
The middle finger of right hand is best for pasting with. 

When all the end-papers are pasted on and dry, the nest 
step is the " glueing-up." There are different ways of accom- 
plishing this. Some binders place one or more volumes 
between a pair of pressing- boards of proper size, and, holding 
them between the palms of the hands, as at Fig. 35, beat the 
backs and heads on the cheeks of the laying-press until they 
are quite square ; then draw the boards about lin. down from 
the back, lower the books and boards into the laying-press, 
and screw them up by the hands. Lastly, having the pot of 
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glue hot, the bmaii ia dipped in, and the whole of the back 
well glued over, working the glue iu between the sections, 
but taking care that none smears over the end-papera nor on 
the bands. Thin glue is employed. 

Other binders knock each Tolupie up at back and head 
while it is held in the right hand, and then pile tiiem upon 
each other on the right hand cheek of the laying-presB, with 
the backa projecting over on the rigKt hand, the largest size 
book being laid down first. When a tolerable number have 
bfen thus piled up, a board is placed on the top. and the pile 
ia held down and kept steady by placing the left hand on 
this board. The brush, well replenished with glue, ie now 
worked over the backs, beginning with the top one. Thia 
operation should be performed eipeditioualy but carefully. 



1 




The first plan is the safer, but the second is thf quicker. 
It must be understood that it is indispensable that the sec- 
tions be well up at the back, and that the head be quite 
square. If this last requirement be not attentively observed, 
the head of the book may present a "nose" on one aide, ua 
at Pig. fiO, iind, of ooiu-ae, when tlie edge is cut more will be 
removed from this portion than from the other. 

The books are now left for the glue to set, and meanwhile 
the millboarda are cut out on the aame principles as the end- 
papers were. 

The millboards are made to regular sizes, like sheeta of 
paper. They are divided as desired by the aid of a large 
pair of Lancashire compasses, and then marked ofl with a 
bodkin, drawn along the side of a ati-aight edge, held from 
one compaaa mark to another. Thus, Fig. 61 represents a. 
millboard marked off to octavo size. 
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The boards are generally out up with, the millboard shears. 
These are screwed up in the end of the laying-press nearest 
to the operator, and, the millboard being placed between the 
jaws, the edge of the upper jaw coinciding with the mark 
upon the board, the upper handle is worked by the right 
hand, and the board is readily and quickly cut. The mill- 
board is held in the left hand during the operation. 

In most regular establishments of any pretensions, the 
shears are now almost superseded by the board-cutting 
machine. This consists essentially of a long, slightly curved 
blade, working against an iron edge, while on the right hand 
is a gauge (Fig. 62). With this, in the first place, a pattern 
piece or size pattern is prepared, having the exact size and 
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Fig. 61.— Marked Millboard. 

form of the boards to be cut. The machine is then adjusted 
by setting a movable grooved and raised edge at a certain 
distance from the place where the knife works (Fig. 62). 
The arrangement of this machine enables the pieces to be 
cut with perfect accuracy, both as to size and rectangular 
form. 

In order to have boards of the right thickness, it is some- 
times necessary to " make " them. This is effected by pasting 
one board over with thin paste, laying it on the other to 
which it is to be attached, and screwing them up in the press 
for a short time. In placing them to the book, the side 
formed of the thinnest board should go next to the book. 
This is done in order that the boards should bend to the 
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book, not from it. With the same object, it is Bometimes 
nsual to paste a wrapper or piece of paper on the inside of a 

1 board, or a uouple of crOHsed stripa, aa shown at Fig. 63; these 

I will cause the board to wurp towai'da them. 
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i return to our glaed-up books. The glne should now 
be nearly drj , it must not be quite dry, but so nearly bo 
that it does not retain any " tackiness," or it will stick to 
the haTonier We have now to round the book, that is to 
say, impart a cui'vature to the glued back. This 




by laying a volume on the cheek of the laying-preaa, placing 
the thumb of the left baud against the foie edge, and with 
the flngera of the same hand drawing the top end-paper and 
sections towards the workman, who, while he is perforniing 
these movementB, gently strikes the edges of the ba«k of th» 
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book with the backing hammer (Fig. 64). Thia is done to 
both aidee, ajid is an important operation. Manj people (not 
practical) have conjectured bow the graceful concavity of the 
fore edge of a book ia produced, and why it ahonld corre- 
spond 80 perfectly with the conveiity of the bacL The secret 
lies in the present operation and one or twij others about to 
be described. 



FN. 64.— BocnHXG B.tCt or Book. 

nc have aaid nothing about die pnp^ tbickneas of board 
r each description of binding, becaiue no nMfnl rule can be 
gtren. Thia tnoet be a matter of indhidnal judgment- A half- 
bcrnnd book reqoirea a tfaicker board th»i does cloth, and 
whale-bonnd thicker Utan that tar half; alao, as a matter of 
coune, a large book reqnirei tMcka- boards than a email one. 
md a thick book thidc«r btwrda than a thin book. 

Here let me impreaa upon the aniatenr binder the importanoe 
of chwdy inapectiog every well-boand Inok that oome* into Iub 
haBds, wlKther in libiBrie* or bookseUera* ahop«- Be may &■■ 
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leam much of tbe minutiae of good work, the proper thicknem 
of boards amongBt them. 

A little thoBght will show that when the boardB are placed to 
the book, those of them that are thick will proje<;t beyond the 
liack, and make a, atitf and awkward hinge. To obviate this, the 
book muBt be " backed"; that ia to aay, a groove must be formed 
at the back for the board to repose in. For this purpose, the 
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book is held in the left hand, tail from operator, and a backiiig- 
board placed at its side, at a suitable distance from the back to 
make a groove of sufScient depth for the millboai-da (Pig. 66). 
The book ia then turned, and another backing-board placed to it 
in the same manner. The book and boards must now be care- 
fully lowered into the laying-prese, keeping the relative posi- 
tion of book and boards unaltered, until the outer edges of 




Fig 66 — Bacmng 



the hackinfr-boards aie level with the cheek of the press. The 
inner side of the board is the straight one (A, Fig. 66), and this, 
in all coses, goes next the book; the sloping aide (B) going 
towards the cheek. If the tyi'o finds the boards slip or change 
their position on the book, he may obviate this by expectorating 
slightly upon them before placing. The laying-press should now 
be screwed up with the preas-pin as tightly as possible, and the 
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workman, taking the backing-hammer in his right hand, proceed 
to "back." This is effected by hammering the back smartly 
down each side, so that a portion of the back of the outside 
sections is hammered down on the top surface of the backing- 
boards, and forms a clear and well-defined groove. 

This is an operation that looks very simple, but, as a matter of 




Fio. 67.~Babbit Back. 

fact, it requires both " nons " and knack. In the first place, the 
hammer mnst not be brought down edgeways on the portion of 
the book hammered down on the backing-board, or it will cut 
through it. Next, although the book should be mainly struck 
down the sides, an occasional tap must be given to the middle, or 
the book will be " rabbit-backed," as shown in section at Fig. 67, 




Fig. 66.— Creases at Back. 



which is very objectionable. Lastly, the process must be so 
regular and careful, that no creases along the back of the section 
shall be seen when the volume is opened (Tig. 68j. When the 
siheetB are beaten in one direction, they should not be knocked 
back again. The hammer should be so manipulated that it 
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always strikes away from the centre of the back, and that the 
conrse of the head shonld be circular. 

The right shape of the back (in section) is abont (Fig. 69) 
one-third of a circle, or more, according to present taste. 




Fig. 69.— Shape of Back. 



We gave an illustration of a backing-machine in a previous 
chapter ; but its use is not to be recommended, as it is rather 
liable to cut the work. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OSTTZVO ZVTO B0ABD8. 

The next operation after backing the book is catting the 
boards. These have, of course, been brought to an approximate 
size by the shears or the cutting-machine (illustrated in our 
last chapter), and also approximately square, but in neither 
respect are sufficiently accurate. They have now to be cut to 
exact squareness, and the precise size requisite for each book, by 
the agency of the cutting-press and plough. For cloth boarded 
books and case work this operation is frequently omitted. 

For cutting the boards, they are placed in the press between 
two cutting-boards, one behind the board called a '' cut-against," 
because against this the plough-knife cuts, and one in front, to 
guide the knife, termed the " runner." It is usual to place a 
strip of millboard in front of the " cut-against," to receive the 
first impact of the knife, and preserve the board in some 
measure. 

The first step in cutting the boards is to place a pair (or 
more) destined for a certain sized book with their edges level, 
and remove as small a portion of the edges with the plough 
as will leave them perfectly smooth. Fig. 70 is a sketch of 
boards between the cutting-boards, ready to be lowered into 
the press. A is the '* cut-against," B the millboards, and C 
the runner. 

One edge of the board being thus cut, the opposite one is 
operated on. For this it is necessary to ascertain the exact 
width that the board must be when affixed to the book, in- 
cluding the square of the fore edge, f The '' squares " of a board 
are tboee portionB of the boards which project beyond the 
edges of the book when cut.; For this purpose, the book is 
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laid down npoit ite side on the cutting-preBa, and, taking tbe 

compasBee in hie right hand, the workman rests the point of 

, one leg in the groore made in backing, and, opening out the 

other leg, eearches for the narrowest leaf In the hook (Fig. 71). 




Via. TO.— CUTTIHO-BOAaD. 



When tbiB is fotmd, he has to consider that in cutting the 
edges he will haTe to cut down to this, and hence the millboard 
must be the amount of the " square " wider than this ; con- 




FlQ. 71.— CoHPissura. 



seqnenUy, he opens out the compassea the amount of the 
"square" beyond this narrowest leaf which he has found, and 
fixes them in thia position by screwing them tight. He now 
places the point of one leg of the compasses to the cut edge of 
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the millboard, and presses the other on to the other side of the 
millboard; the operation is then repeated at the other end of 
the board (Fig. 72). This part of the millboard is then placed 
on the cat-against, the mnner adjusted to the two dots, and 
the snperflnons millboard plonghed ofL It is now necessary 
to cnt the head and taiL The wooden stock of the square is 




Fig. 72.— Mailki?(0 Board. 



adjusted to one of the cnt edges, the steel blade being a little 
below the end of the millboard, and a bodldn is drawn along 
the blade (Fig. 73), or a conple of dots made, either mark to 
serre as a guide for the edge of the runner. The superfluous 
board being ploughed off, the book is placed upon the 




Fig. 73i— 3fA&KixG Board. 



cheek of the cutting-press with the head to the operator, and 
looked through for the shortest leaf. When this is found, one 
point of the compasses is placed to the head and the other to 
the bottom (tail) of the shortest leaf, and the compasses fixed. 
This distance is then set off on the millboards from the head 
just cut, and the point at the other end, where the other 1^ 
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of the compasses reaches, is squared, as at Fig. 74, and the 
surplus ploughed off. 

A millboard is now adjusted to each side of the book (if made 
boards or lined boards, with the right side inwards), and strokes 




Fig. 74.— Compassing. 



made with the bodkin along them for each cord, as at Fig. 75. 
It is now necessary to pierce the boards so that the bands may 
be passed through them. This consists in making a hole from 




Fig. 75.— Lacing. 

the outside of the board inwards at each bodkin mark, about iin. 
from the end. This holQ is shown by an O in Fig. 75. Similar 
holes are now made from the inside, shown at Fig. 75 by black 
dots. 




Fig. 76.— Pibrcer. 



These holes are made either by forcing the bodkin through 
the boards, or, preferably, by laying the millboard on a piece of 
smooth hard wood, and driving the " piercer " (Fig. 76) through 
by a blow from a hammer. 
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The iMuids (or cords in which the book is sewed), already 
xmrayelled, as before described, are now saturated with paste, 
and their ends then twisted up, by the finger and thumb, to a 
point. Each cord is then put inwards through one of the holes 
nearest to the edge of the board, and outwards through one of 
those farthest from the back. The cords are then drawn 
tolerably tight, and all the projecting part, except about iin., is 
cut off, the piece remaining smoothed down on the board and 
secured by being struck with the hammer. Each band now 
forms a kind of hinge, serving to hold the board to the 
book. 

The board is now extended flat upon the knocking-down 
iron, and all the cords knocked down (or riveted, as some 




Fig. 77.— Knocking Down. 

term it) with the backing-hammer, as at Fig. 77. Then the 
book is reversed, so that the cords can be beaten down on 
the inside of the board also, until they are smooth and level. 
Great care must be taken, during this operation, that the bands 
do not get cut. If it chance that the part of the band between 
the back and the board, which forms the hinge, gets drawn 
tightly [over the sharp edge of the knocking-down iron, and 
struck by the hammer, it will be severed immediately. 

The batch of books thus got " into boards " should now be 
placed between pressing-boards, with the backs projecting, in 
the standing-press (largest at bottom), and pulled down tightly. 

In this position their backs are smeared over with the thin 
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paste brush. The operator then takes the scratcher-np (Fig. 
7S, A) in his right hand, and draws it down the back of the 




Fig. 78>— Back iND 9clUTCHEit-[rp. 



books from heads to tails, in sack a manner that the teeth of 

the tool penetrate between the Bectiona. The brush is then 
drawn along them again, so as to work the paste into these 
channels, and then the flcratoher-up is drawn forcibly across 
the back in every direction. 

N'eit, the paste is partially cleaned off, and the scratches 
rubbed out by rubbing each back in the direction of its length 
with the end of a cutting or backing board. Finally, the backs 
are rubbed clean and dry with a handful of paper shavings, 
and most binders then apply a coating of thin glue thereto. 
Some binders, especially in the country, prefer tu screw the 
books up in the laying-press, three or four together, with back- 
ing or cutting boards between each, anj then scratch them up, 
subsequently glueing the back of each, and blocking up in the 
standing-press, where they should be left all night. 

It is well to put a piece of waste paper inside the millboard, 
to prevent the pasted bands sticking to the end-papers. 

Before concluding this chapter, we think it well to specify 
the different kinds of millboard which the amateur would re- 
quire for the boards of his book. The quality of these will 
depend in a material degree apon the kind of binding he is 
desirous of adopting. If for leather work, it will be well for 
him to buy the best quality millboards, which will cost him from 
328, to 40s. per owt., according to his market. These are made 
of the best old ropes and sacking, and, from having much tar 
m them, are very dark brown, mottled with black. They are 
also so well rolled at the mills that they are extremely hard, 
and the labour of cutting them is considerable. The inferior 
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kind will do very well for cloth or half roan books. They 
are much lighter in colour, being a kind of dull grey, and 
very much softer. These are about 208. per cwt., or even less, 
Lastly come the strawboards, which are made of straw in- 
stead of hemp. These are much used now for common bindings, 
and are hard and smooth, but so brittle that they cannot be 
recommended. If a volume bound in strawboard fall to the 
ground, the comers are mostly so bruised that the book is 
irretrievably spoiled; but a good millboard will stand this 
casualty. Strawboards cost about 10s. per cwt. All boards 
can be obtained of Messrs. Eadie and Messrs. Oorfield, whom 
we previously mentioned, and of other dealers. 

Boards are divided, according to their thickness, into what 
are called "tenpenny" (the thickest), "X" and "XX," 
" eightpenny," " sevenpenny," and "tip" (the thinnest). The 
tyro should ask the dealer of whom he buys to show him 
the different denominations, and remember them, as it may be 
useful to him in ordering. He had better give his first order 
for a icwt. or Jcwt. " assorted." " Tip " is excellent for lining 
board. Thus, instead of using a millboard of the proper 
thickness for a certain book, it is far better to use one rather 
thinner, and paste a thickness of tip on. This causes the 
board to have an inclination to concavity, which keeps the 
book compact. It must be carefully remembered that the 
lined side of a lined board, or the side on which the thinnest 
board is pasted in a " made " board, must always be pjit next 
the book, otherwise the boards, instead of curving inwards, 
will have a tendency to turn outwards at the comers. 




cuTTnra and bevelling in boabds. 

When the press is unblocked, aud tikc boarded books are taken 
out, the next operation is that of cutting the edges, to which, 
accordingly, we will now proceed. 

Here let ue impress upon the reader the necessity of haying 
his plough-knife ia good order. It must be very sharp, and 
have a smooth edge. He must learn to grind it up at the 
ordinary griudatone, ao aa to keep the point the same shape 
it had when new, iind it muat be ground thin for edge 
cutting. For cutting millboards it may be rather what 
engineers call "stunt," but for edge cutting it must be groiind 
thin. Then it should be carefully whetted on the oil-atone 
after grinding, in order that all the roiighneaa of edge 
left by the grindstone be removed. It is beat to keep two 
ploughs in uae, one for the millboard cutting, and one for 
the edges of the books. 

The knife should be perfectly straight and true in the plough. 
By screwing the cheeka of the plough together, and noticing 
where the point of the knife falls, you can form, some judgment, 
but when you begin the cutting you will soon diaeover how it ia 
running. The knife ia regulated (that is to say, its point is 
elevated or depressed) by adding to, or removing fi-om,'the pieces 
of waste paper put between it and the cheek of the plough on 
each side of the krufe-boU. 

In cutting, begin with the head, holding the hack of the 
book towards you. Pull up the millboard on the left-hand aide 
level with the head (top) of the book, and place it against the 
" cut-against." Then draw down the millboard at the front 
(right hand), until it ia aa much below the head as you want 
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to out oO. Thai place the " roimeT " precisely level witlt Uie 
top of the millboard, lower the whole carefnllj into the press, 
and screw up as tightly as jov can. The sectional positioa 
is shown at Fig. 79, where A is the book, B the " cnt-against," 
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and C the " rnnner " Now place the plough in the rode and 
slowlj and carefnll}' work it to and fro, holding it finnlj 
down, and turning the screw as the plongh recedes from yon. 
The head being cat, turn the book and cat the tail in a 



Next lay th« book on the cheek of the press, and draw the 
bodkin alcmg the front edge of each board, making a line and 
an occasional indentation. A catting-board shoold be placed 
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onder the end paper while this is done. Now beat the back 
of tlie book qnite flat against the cheek of the press, and pnah 
the trindles under the back. The trindles {of which a pair 
an required) are pieces of thin iron of the shape of A i,Fig. $i)]. 



One of these is pushed between the back and the boards at 
the head of the book, and one at the tail, ho that the first and 
last bands go in their inaides respectively, as shown (from 
above) in Fig. SI. This ia done to pueb up the back, and make 
it quite flat. Some bookbinders prefer a piece of plain iron, 
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aa at B (Fiff. 80), thicker at one edge than the other, as ahown 
in section in same figure. These are pushed in under the 
head and tail kettle-stitch. Whichever kind of trindle ia used, 
a piece of string ia neit wound several times around the leaves 
of the book, and secured by the end being pushed under, aa 
in Fig, 82. This is to keep the leaves in their places. The 




back ia then struck once or twice more on the press, with the 
title-page to the right hand, the cut-against placed on the 
left-hand side, level along the mark made with the bodkin, 
and the runner similarly placed on the right-hand side, but 
below the line by as much aa it is desii-ed to remove. The 
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"book is now finnlj grasped bj the fore edge, and these boards 
(withont shifting them) elevated above the open press, the 
mUlboards (which hang pendant) guided into it with the right 
hand, the trindles oarefnllj snatched out, and the hook and 
boiods lowered. The muner should now be level with the 
top of the right-hand cheek of the press, and the cnt-againat 
elevated above the left cheek b; just as much as the numer 
is below the bodkin mark; in other words, by the quantity which 
is to be cut off. Great care must be taken about this and the 
whole operation. All being right, the press must be screwed 
up tightly, and the fore edge cut precisely in the same way 
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as the head and tail have been (Pig. 83). The cutting of the 
fore edge is shown in section at Fig. 83, where A is the book 
half cut through, B the cnt-agaiost, and C the runner; D, D 
being the cheeks of the laying-press. When the book ia 
removed from the preSE, the string is taken ofF, and the leaves 
are struck emaxtly against the cheek of the press, when they 
will separate, the back spring again to its convex form, and 
the fore edge assume a similar concavity. 

The boards are now pnt back to the proper place, when the 
squares (that is to say, the portion of the millboard projecting 
beyond the edges of the book) should be of equal siee and 
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level all round. If they are not, the edge which ia not ei 
sufficiently should have a little more removed. 

The foregoing method of cutting ia termed "cnttiiig i 
boards." 
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FiQ. B4.— Section of Beveellidq 



Bevelled boards are very popnlar jaet now both for t 
and cloth books. The operation can be executed by Ia,jing 
the board on the cheefc of the laying-press, and filing off the 
proper quantity with a rough file or a carpenter's rasp. The 
amateur can easily make a guide apparatas, sufficient for 
hia purpose, by screwing a couple of pieces of hard wood, 




FlO. 86.— 4saLE OF Bevel. 

BDoh HiB beech, together, leaving an opening between them for 
the board to pass through (Fig. 84). The edges can be brought 
to the right bevel, which is that of 45deg., or half a right 
angle, which may be obtained by drawing a line diagonally 
from one comer of a square to the opposite comer, as ahowa 
at Pig. 85. 



CHAPTER X. 



OOLOUBZVe EDGB8. 

The edges of the books being cut, the next operation is to 
decorate their white surfaces in some manner. This may 
be done bj colouring with sprinkle, self-colour, gilding or 
marbling. In this chapter we shall treat of the first two 
methods. 

Sprinkled Edges. — This is the simplest and commonest kind 
of edge decoration, but very chaste and effective for some 
kinds of work when well done. 

The sprinkle is composed of some earthy pigment ground up 
with paste, and dissolved in water. Bole Armenian, or Armenian 
earth, a common red pigment, is generally employed. A quan- 
tity of this is piled up upon a marble slab, and a depression 
made in the centre of it. Into this hole a little thin paste and 
a few drops of oil- are put. The sides of the heap are then 
drawn over this, and the whole amalgamated together by a 
.palette knife. When all is well mixed, the mass is drawn to the 
side of the slab, and a small piece, about the size of a walnut, 
brought with the knife to the centre of the slab. This portion 
is then carefully ground by the acti*>n of a marble or granite 
mnller, such as is used by artists in grinding their colours. The 
action of the muller should be rotatory, and the pigment should 
often be gathered together with the palette knife, so as to ensure 
every portion being well and properly ground. When all the 
pigment has been thus reduced to the utmost fineness, it is 
placed in a large brown stoneware pot or other vessel, and 
suiBeient dean water added to dissolve it all perfectly. 

The books to be sprinkled are next either placed in the laying- 
presB, with their fore edges upward, and screwed up, or laid side 
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by side on their bacta on a, board, and tightly corded round 
with a piece of atiing. 

The operator now takes the " Bprinkling-bruah " — a large 
brusb, tht bairB of whicii are seciired by a strong wrought 
iron rim (Fig. 86] — Boaka it well in the " sprinile," and then 
presses ont as much as he can against the side of the pot. !Next, 
holding the brush by the handle in the right hand, and the short 
press-pin of the laying-preas in his left, he strikes the foiiucr 
against the latter over the top of the pot until he baa beaten 
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most of the sprinkle out of the brush, and the spots which fall 
are very fine and regular. He oarefully wipes the ring of the 
brush and the press-pin on a bunch of paper shavings. Then he 
goes to the row of books, and repeats the operation over their 
edges, holding the preas-pin about two or three feet above 
them. 

Some dexterity and experience are required for the aucoesaful 
performance of this operation, as it ia neceasarf that the spots 
should be very fine and regularly laid on. The higher the presa- 
pin is held and the less sprinkle there is in the brash, the finer 
the epots will be. The whole of the edge should be carefnllj 
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gone over, ao aa to keep the aprinkle very regnlai'. Tke ring 
of the brush and the press-pin must be frequently wiped on 
the ehavinga, or the sprinkle will accumulate and be thrown 
down in great blote, deatructive to the work. If neceeaary, 
the brush can be rechai^cd and the suivfaee again gone orer. 
When the fore edges are finished, the heada and tails should 
be Bimilarly treated, the hacks of the boots being from the 
operator. Care should be taken to give these ei^ea the same 
unonnt of colour as the fore edges. It ahould be remembered 
that the sprinkle dries rather lighter. 

Occasionally school hooka and legal books have their edges 
aprinkled blue. Any good blue ink will answer the purpoae. 
Other colours are rai'ely used, though sometimes foreign books 
are sprinkled in fancy coloucp; and such expedients as, say, 
colouring the edge over with yellow or pink, and then laying 
grains of rice or pieces of breadcrumb over the edge at 
into-rals, and aprinkling it with blue, are resorted to. The 
rice or breadcramb being then removed, the edge appears blue 
or purple, with yellow or pink interspaces. The effects of 
this kind of thing, however, are hardly sufficiently good to be 
worth the trouble. 

Although the spir inkle- bi-ush described and illustrated ia that 
naed almoat eveiywhere, it may be well to mention that there 
still remain a few old-fashioned bookbinders who adhere to 
whiA is termed the " finger-bmsh." This is a brush about the 
size of a shaving-brush, of stifE hairs cut square at the ends. 
The hmali, being dipped in the colour, is drawn across the 
finders, so as to jerk the colour off in spots. The fingera should 
be slightly oiled. 

There is still another plan adopted by some. An ordinary nail- 
bmah ia dipped in the apimkle. A common clean wire oinder- 
aifler is then held in the left hand above the row of books, and 
the brush, held in the right hand, is then worked round and 
round the sieve with the bristle next to the wires, when the 
apots will fall in a regular shower. 

Self-coloured Edgen. — At the present time these are almoat 
confined to red edges, which is the revival of a very old fashion. 
During the last century, however, other colours were in use, 
especially a lemon colour for whole calf books, which has been 
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recently, in eome degree, revived. Bed edges are very suitable 
to devotional books, and have lately almoBt superseded gilt edges 
for prayer and hynm booliB. The pigment chosen is generally a 
vermilion of good quality, to which some binders choose to add 
more or less of eiirraine. The colour should be carefully ground 
with the muUer upon a slab, some paste being mixed with it aa 
for sprinkle. It is well to add s couple of drops of oil, and the 
same of vinegar and water. Some binders mix up the coloai 
with paste and water only to the proper consistence ; othen 
prepare the colour with glaire. 

In colouring the edges equally over, the boards at the head cf 
the volume must be beaten even with the edges, and the bixit 
reeted on the edge of the press or table; then the back must ie 
held with the left hand, and the colour applied with a snaJl 
spoage.pasaed evenly over the edge, towards the back one way *nd 
the gutter the other, to avoid a mass of colour being lodged in the 
angle of the fore edge. This done, the other parts are similarly 
coloured, the fore edge being laid open from the boards, and a. 
runner held firmly above to prevent the colour searching into 
the book. It will be perceived that adoaen volumes may be done 
as easily as one. For further security, and to prevent the colour 
searching into the books, it may be ndvisahle to put them into 
the laying-presa and screw them moderately tight. 

Bicmk Edges. — Books of devotion wei'e generally bouni in 
black leather, and the edges blacked to correspond with the 
covers, so that it will be as well to describe the process : Put 
the book in the preaa as for gilding, and sponge it with bhck 
ink ; then take ivory black, lampblack, or antimony, mised well 
with a little paate, and rub it on the edge with the fingei or 
hall of the hand till it is perfectly black and a good polish 
produced, when it must be cleared with a brush, buraisled, 
and caaed with paper. This kind of edge has, however, quite 
dropped out of favour, and is now rarely seen. 

Colonrt. — The following are the principal pigments used for 
colouring and sprinkling book edges: Bine — indigo and Pras- 
sian blue, with flake white or whiting for lighter shades ; yelJow 
— Dutch pink, King's yellow, and yellow orpiment; browi — 
umber burnt over the fire; red — vermilion, or Oxford ochre, 
burnt in a panj pink — rose pink (lake will make it brighter); 
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green — the first and second mixed to any shade. Bnt spirit 
colours are the best, because they will not rab in burnishing. 
These are generally made by mixing the coloors in Tinegar or 
mineral acid. Jndson's dyes make very good colours for the 
purpose. 



CHAPTER XI. 



azLniNO SDass. 

Edses of books axe no doabt beat preaerred by being gilt, 
and tbis may be done eitber plain or omumented. Tbe former 
process being tbe easier and tbe more genei-al, we will deacribe 

Gilding Plain Edges. — The fore edge of tbe book ia first gilt. 
It is Hcrewed ae tigbt aa possible between boafda placed even 
witb tbe edge in tbe laying-press, and tben tbe edge is scraped 
perfectly smootb witb a ateel scraper, round on one end and 
flat on tbe otber, for tbe better execution of aucb parts as 
present aligbt ineqoalitiea of surface. After tbe edge ia well 
ecraped, it mnst be bnmisbed witb the bumiaber, tben colonred 
orer with red bole or cbaik ground in soap, rubbed imme- 
diately dry witb fine clean paper abavinga, and again well 
bumisbed. Tbie gives a deeper appearance to tbe gilding, 
and hidea any slight defect that a white edge at times presents. 

The gold ia next cut on the gold cushion to the sizes required, 
and each piece taken off witb a small slip of paper folded with 
one smooth edge, or witb an instrument called a tip, by rubbing 
it on tbe head and attaching tbe gold by gently pressing npon 
it. Sometimes a piece of tissue paper (very slightly greased) is 
uaed. This is much adopted by painters in lettering facias, &c. 
The aize (prepared witb tbe white of an egg in three times the 
quantity of water, well beaten together) muat then be applied 
evenly on tbe edge with a large camel-hair pencil, and the gold 
immediately placed thereon. Should any breaks appear in the 
gold, other portions must be applied witb a piece of cotton wool. 

A size made of writing pai'chment, applied warm, with sii or 
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eight drops of vitriol in a cupful of the size, is used by some 
gilders; but the former is more simple and equally effective. 

After the edge is dry, it must be burnished lightly and carefully, 
to avoid rubbing off any of the gold ; and the better to insure 
this, a piece of tissue paper should be placed on the edge 
during the first operation, amd the edge itself afterwards bur- 
nished until it is perfectly uniform and clear. The head and 
tail of the volume must be gilt with the same precaution, 
the back towards the workman. The burnisher is worked 
across the leaves. 

Gilding a V Antique, — Should it be considered desirable to 
give the book the character of the period in which it was 
written, or an additional degree of beauty and elegance, the 
ornamentation of the edges may be pursued farther in the 
manner we shall now describe. After the edge is finished' as 
directed, and before taking out of the press, ornaments, such as 
flowers or designs in compartments, may be stamped upon it in 
the following manner : A coat of size is passed quickly over with 
great precaution and lightness, and only once in a place, to avoid 
detaching any of the gold. When dry, rub the edge with palm 
oil, and cover with gold of a colour different from that of the 
first. Then, with tools used in gilding leather, warmed in the 
fire, proceed to form the various designs by firmly impressing 
them on the edge. The gold that has not been touched by the 
tools is then rubbed off with a clean cotton, and there remain 
only the designs the tools have imprinted, which produce a fine 
effect. This mode is, however, now seldom used, though almost 
all books in the original binding of the sixteenth century are 
so adorned. 

Gilding Marbled Edges. — This e^e, which Dr. Dibden, in his 
Bibliographer's Decameron, calls " the very luxury, the ne plus 
uUra of the bibliopegistic art," is one requiring great care and 
expertness in the execution. After the edges have been taste- 
fully marbled, and not overcharged with colour, the book must 
be put in the press, and well burnished as before directed. 
The size must then be laid on lightly, to prevent unsettling 
the colours of the marble, and the gold immediately applied, 
and finished off as in other edges. When dry, the marble is 
perceived through the gold. 
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OUding Landscapea, &c, — When the edge ie well Bcraped 
Eind bumiflhed, the leaves on the fore edge miiat be evenlj bent 
in an oblique manner, and in this position confined by boards 
tied tightly on each side, until a subject is painted thereon in 
water colours, a«eordiiig to the fancy of the operator. When 
perfectly dry, nntie the boards and let the leaves take their 
proper position. Then place the volume in the press, lay on the 
size and gold, and, when dry, burnish. The design will not be 
apparent when the volume is closed, from the gold covering it, 
hnt when the leaves are drawn ont it will be perceived easily. 
The time and labour required make this operation expensive, 
and, consequently, it is very aeldonk performed. 

After the edges have been gilt hy any of the foregoing methods, 
the rounding must be examined and corrected, and the book 
should be put into the standing-press for two or three hours, to 
set it. The whole of the edges should be wrapped up with 
paper to keep them clean during the remainder of the process 
of binding. 

Gold Sprinkle. — After the edges of the book are coloured with, 
any of the self-colours already alluded to, whether mineral pig- 
ments or Judson's or spirit dyes, a good effect may be given 
by sprinkling with a gold liquid, made in the following manner : 
Take a book of gold and ^z. of honey, and rub them together 
in a mortar until they are very fine ; then add half a, pint of 
clear water, and mix them, well together; after the water clears, 
pour it off, and put in more till the honey is all extracted and 
nothing left but the gold; mix one grain of corrosive sublimate 
with a teaspoonful of spirits of wine, and, when dissolved, put 
the same, with a httle thick gum-water, to the gold, and bottle 
it, always shaking well before using. When dry, burnish the 
edges and cover with paper till the work is finished. 




Mabblinq maj be defined a^ the art of bo arranging moist 
eoloura upon an elastic surface, tliat they either will or can 
be made to readily asaume sundry fantastic forma, auch colours 
being transferable from the medium on which they lie to the 
edgea of the book. The procesa, viewed by a casual spectator, 
appears wonderfully easy and simple; but it is, neTertheless, 
most difficult to describe or practice, and the tyro who at- 
tempts it must not be diaconraged if he fails at first. 




The tools required for marbling are a sbaJlow wooden 
trough, about 2in. deep, and of size suited to your work, 
generally about 16ia. to 2t)in. in length, and Gin. to Sin. wide 
will be large enough. It may be of pine, dovettuled at the 
comera, pitched along the joints, and painted (Fig. 87). Some- 
timea zinc is the material of the trough. A little round stick ; 
several combs, of which the one fur small Dutch I Fig. 88) is 



of maaj tbtart ^eeea €£ bkt hsaaB wir^fet between, a 
eonple of peces '^f wood aee Fi^. ^ : a masMe^ sSah and 
wmTUr for grmdm^: and an eardienware enp and small lamk 
for eadi coLotar. 

Column mted i» MmMim§. — Tbe colours used for tks porpoee 
are tbe same as tiwae oc^nanij naed for pointing, liotk in oil 
and distemper, bat joa mnst proeure than in their dry staie. 
jnst as thej are {sodoeed or mamzfactiired. other in hzmp or 
powdta-. amd grind th^n jooraelf : th^ ma j be obtained al 
almost anj «1 and eolonr shop. We sob join a list : Reds — 




liiliinnit^ 



Fr. 8Bl— Makblecg-Coxbl 

drop lake, peach wood red. TormiHon. rose pmk, Oxford ochre 
(burnt); Unes — indigo, Chinese bliie. nltramarine, Prussian blue; 
jellowB — ^lemon chrome. Dutch pink. Oxford ochre (raw) ; bhu^ks 
— vegetable himpblack. drop irory black : brown — ^Turkey umber 
(burnt); orange — orange lead, orange chrome; whites — china 
clay, pipechiy, flake white, Paris white. 




Fig. 89.— SEcnox of Comb. 



All the colours must be well ground with a muUer and 
marble slab in the manner prescribed in a former chapter for 
grinding sprinkle. It is of the greatest importance that the 
colour should be ground until perfectly impalpable. 

Drop Lake, — This is the most beautiful, but the most ex- 
pensive, of all the reds, and is used only for book edges and the 
most superior kinds of work. There are different shades of 
this colour, viz., scarlet, crimson, and purple. The scarlet is 
the most expensive, and looks best on book edges, possessing 
a brilliancy which no other colour will produce; but there is 
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a great quantity of a very inferior kind ot drop lake about 
which ia of no use whatever to the marbler, aa, when it eomea 
to be worked, it is found to poeaeea no body at all. 

In order to aaoertain whether the article you are about 
to pnrcbase is likely to do, take a piece of the colour, and, 
breaking it, apply the broken part to your tongue : if it 
adheres to your tongue, it is doubtful whether it will do ; hut 
if it takes up the moiature without manifeBting any inclination 
to adhere, you may try it .with better eipectations. Thia 
colour is Bold in the form of small conea or drops, from 
which it derives ite name, and is a preparation of cochineal, 
therefore the value of it dependa much upon the price of that 
article. 

Vermilifyit. — This colour is but little UBed, on account of its 
great specific gravity, and seldom without being combined 
with some other colour. It is a preparation of mercury, and, 
though nominally a much lower price than lake, it is so 
heavy that it comes n<a.rly as dear as that article. 

Base Fink. — Thia is a very useful, though common, colour; 
it is composed of chalk or whiting, coloured with Brazil wood, 
consequently it is what is termed a fugitive colour, the pink 
very quickly fading on eipoaure to the atmosphere or heat. 
When combined with indigo or a little Chinese blue, it makes 
a good purple. 

Bvrnt Ochre. — This colour is sometimes called stone ochre. 
It is one of the most useful colours we ha,ve, and, as the price 
is low, it ia extensively uaed. With the addition of a little 
black it makes a good brown ; with a little blue or indigo it 
makes a good olive; or it is a good colour used by itself, and 
not liable to change. 

Wood Lake. — This is a preparation of peach wood, and has 
only been introduced of late years to the notice of marblera. 
It is manufactured at Birmingham. This colour ia an exception 
to the role, as it is sold in the pulp or damp state, and may 
be mixed and even used without grinding, being made almost 
excluaively for marbling. It is the best red we have for general 
purposes, and for appearance comes next to the drop lake. 

Chinese Blue. — This is a very beautiful, but not a very durable, 
colour. It is, however, an almost indispensable one to the 
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marbler, as it will produce nearly every ahade of blue by the 
addjtioa of certain proportions of wbite. This colour reqnireB 
particuliirly well grinding, aa, indeed, do all tbe blues ; it is 
also Hold at Bome places in the pulp or damp state. There 
is a very good damp blue made in Birmingham. 

Indigo. — This is a moat valuable colour, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with ander any consideration. It is too well known 
to require any description here. Though not a bright colour, 
it is one of the most durable, and for mixing and producing 
greens and purples of a permanent kind is invaluable ; neither 
can you make a good black without its help : but be sure yon 
procure it good. 

Ultramarine. — ^Thia is a rery beautiful colour, but most be 
used sparingly, as it will not glaze or take any polish, and is 
always inclined to rub off. The kinds now in general use are 
the French and German, the genuine article being far too high 
in price for this kind of work. 

Prussian Blue. — This colour has of late been almost super- 
seded by the Chinese blue, which is a much brighter colour; 
PruBsian blue is darker and much heavier looking, and is, 
. moreover, a very bad colour for glazing. 
• \ Dutch Pink. — This is a common, but rery useful, colour. It ia 
B, preparation of whiting and quercitron bark, and is used in 
making greens, no other colour answering the purpose so welL 
It is also very useful in mising with chrome to produce the 
various shades of yellow you may require. 

Chrome. — This is of various shades, varying frt>m a light 
lemon colour to a deep orange, approaching to red. It is a 
useful colour; but, unless it is pure, it is very difficult to get 
it to work properly. 

Bata Ochre or Oxford Ochre. — This may be used in certain 
proportions for making ohve tints, combined with Dutch pink 
and blue or black. It ie also of use in small quantities to mix 
with yellows when they are inclined to mn off, this colour 
being of a very adhesive nature. 

Drop Ivory Black. — This colour cannot well be used alone ; it 
may, therefore, be called only an auxiliary to others. 

Vegetable Blaek. — This is a superior kind of lampblack, but 
prepared from vegetable instead of animal matter. It is Bur- 
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priemglj light, and cannot be osed alone ; it will not produce a 
black for marbling, except in. combination witb double its own 
weight of good indigo. 

Turkey Uinber (burnt). — This colour produces & very good 
brown, but it is hardly required if you have the burnt Oxford 
ochre ; as, with the aid of that colour and a little indigo iind 
black, you may produce almost any shade of brown yoii may 

Orange Lead. — This is a, very heavy colour, and is but little 
used, except for the edgea of accoont books. 

Wliite. — For thia un article called china clay is uaed; also, for 
aome purposes, the common pipeclay. Flake white may also be 
used, but the othera are much cheaper, and answer every pur- 
pOBe. Farts white ia a similar thing to the former. 

Marbling Gum. — Of all the varieties of gum, there ia but 
one that is of any use to the marbler, and that one is called 
gum tragacanth, or gum dragon. You cannot be too particular 
in your choice of thia article, on which so much of the eicellence 
of your work depends. It should be large, white, and flaky. 
Gtood gum will produce a good surface, but bad gum will often 
yield a rough one, which is unsuitable to the purpose. Again, 
a bad gum will sometimea give a smooth surface, and yet 
posaeflB no strength : the colours will flow well upon it, and 
form properly, and when the paper is taken off it will look 
at first very beautiful; but, five or ten minutes after, you 
wiU find the eolonra all running off, to your indescribable 
annoyance and mortification. 

To properly prepare the gum, procure a large earthen 
pan, glaaed on the inside, capable of containing from eight to 
twelve gallons of water ; put therein lib. of gum tragacanth. 
and on it pour about two gallons of soft watei- ; atir it every few 
hours with a clean birch broom, kept eipressly for the pttrpoae, 
breaking the lumps, and adding more water as it thickens or 
absorbs that which was first put to it : in about forty-eight 
hotu-fl you may venture to make use of it, but aeventy-two hours 
would be better, and we have known some gum to be all the 
better for a longer period ; as, although a considerable portion 
of the gnm may be dissolved, yet the best properties of it are 
not exti-ucted till the whole ia dissolved. It muat be strained 
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rough a fine hair sieve before neiiig^, and if any lumps remain, 
M, them back into the pan in which you Boak them, until 
Iwj are all dissolved. 

LXwMsd. — It is possible to marble some patterns on mucilage 
but it can never be made to produce a satiEfactor; 
is mode either hj boiling one quart of linseed in six 
or eight gallons of water, or bj ponring that quantity of boiling 
water upon the linseed, and well stirring it tUl it extiacta the 
mncilaginons properties of the seed; but it very soon decom- 
poses or turns to water. 

Carmjrecn, or Jrith Moit. — This is sometimes used, bnt con 
be dispensed with altogether. It is not a necessary thing: we 
simply mention it because it is made use of by a few. When 
used, it should be well picked (the white being the beat) and 
washed : then set to simmer in a gentle heat for an hour or two, 
and dtrain through your fine hair sieve. It will then be ready 
for use, but will require a proportion of the solution of gum 
tragac&nth, or yon will not be able to do much with it. 

Fleft Seid. — This is an article but little known, except to tboae 
nho have occasion to use iL It is a small, brown, hard seed, in 
size, shape, and coloor closely resembling the annoying little 
insect whose name it bears. It produces a very strong and 
powerful mucilage, far stronger than that which can be obtained 
from linseed ; and what enhances its value is, that it doe* not 
ao soon lose its strength, or torn to water, bat will keep 
sevenl days. It is a great assistant, mixed with gnm. in the 
■"»^™g of French and Spanish marbles; but is worse tkan 
mdees for ITonpareils and Drawn Patterns. 

To prepare it. pat ilb. of the seed into a pan. pc>qr npon ii 
a )C*Uo'* of boiling water, keep it well stirred for ten minntee, 
and let it stand for half an hoar ; then stir it again for tai 
minates more, and in another half hour add another galkw 
of boStng water, stining it, as before, at intervals for one hoar 
aft«r which, let it remain, and the seed will settle at the bottoB 
of tke paB. Whoa cold, pour off the Uyp for oae, and the aeed 
will bear more bailing «at«r, though not bo much aa at Gnfc. 
SoiitirtiniM tbe seed will yieU a third extract, hut tUs jau 
' 'by yonr own jndgaiieBt, aa tbe wed. wbca 
D lose its viacid fropettf, and ■«■( then be tl 
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away. Do not stir up your seed after it lias cooled, or it 
will never settle iintil again heated, or having nlore boiling 
water added to it. 

Ox Chill. — The surest way of obtaining this article genuine 
is to procure it in the bladder as it is taken from the animal, 
if you are acquainted with any butcher upon whom you can 
depend, for you must ascertain that the bag or bladder has 
never been broken. As we have been deceived ourselves in this 
way, we here expose the manner of the fraud. We had for 
some time been supplied with galls from a slaughter-house : 
but, finding that, notwithstanding they were brought in the 
bladder, the gall itself was very weak, we set to work to find 
out the cause, and discovered that the man who brought them 
procured one or two good galls and two or three empty gall 
bladders, the gall for which had been emptied out and sold 
to some one else ; and, miying the contents of the full ones with 
a quantity of water, he refilled the whole lot, carefully tying 
them up with a fine string, and selling them for the proper 
article. The gall from some animals is very thick, but will 
after keeping for some time, get thin without at all losing its 
properties ; in fact, gall is all the better for being kept, and is 
none the worse for stinking. 

Water, — Soft, or rain water, when it can be procured, is the 
best adapted for all the preparations in marbling. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Ih this chapter we ehall deeciibe how the variune marble 
patterns for book edges or paper ai'e produced, commencing 
with the easiest and most common kind of marbled papers. 

French, or SfisU, Marble. — Tour trough being placed on a 
firm table or bench of convenient height, with eoine feet of 
spare room on either aide, you place the pots containing the 
colours on your i-iglit hand and the paper or books to be 
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To produce the pattern -called large brown French, or shell 
pattera (see Fig. 90) with three veina, vin., red, yellow, and 
black), mix together os gall and water, in the proportion of 
one-eighth of the former to seven-eighths of the latter; into 
this pnt jour vein colours, a little at a time, and gently stir 
the mixture with the brush (but be Terj careful yon do not 
mate it froth by too rapid stirring) until it arrives at the 
proper consistence, which must be ascertained by sprinkling a 
little colour on the solution in the trough : if the colour sinks 
and does not spread out, add a little neat gall ; but should it 
spread too far, mix a little more colour with water only, and 
put it to that which opens too much. 

The brown will require more gall, leaa water, and a very few 
drops of the best olive oil, which will cause it to form itseU in 
rings, or sheila, as it falls on the aui'face of the solution in the 
trough. This colour will require to be thicker than the vein 
colours, and, when thrown or Bpiinkled on, should drive or force 
the other coloui'S into the form of veins. By increasing the 
quantity of gall in the last colour, yon may bring the veins to 
almost any degree of fineneas, but there ia a point beyond which 
it is not adviaable to go. This you must ascei-tain by your own 
judgment. If the brown does not ahell enough, but forms in 
holes, add a few moi-e dropa of oil and well mix it; but should 
jou pour in the oil in too great a quantity, it will spoil the 
effect of the shell altogether, and this jou will not be able to 
counteract except by adding some more colour mixed without 
any oil. 

Having, then, all in readiness, first akim the sui-face of the 
solution lightly all over, and immediately (for, when you begin, 
you must move quickly till you have all your oolour on) sprinkle 
on your colours, beginning with the red, next yellow, thirdly 
black, then youi- principal or body colours. Go well and equally 
all over, taking care that you tlu-ow as much colour on one part 
of the surface as another. Tou then carefully bend the boards 
of your book level with the edges, and, holding the leavea to- 
gether, dip the edges in the aize. Withdraw it immediately, and 
shake or blow oS as quickly aa possible the size adhering to the 
edge with the colour, to prevent its running into the book. The 
tiul is next dipped in a similar manner. Before marbling the 
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fore edge, the boards mnst he laid bock and the edge flattened on 
the press, holding the leaves finnly together at each end, taking 
the colours with the same precautions, Mid i-eplacing the "boards 
immediately after dipping. 

It is neceasarj, previous to throwing on the colour for each 
dipping, to clear the size of all the colour left on the surface 
from the previous one by taking it well oB with waste paper. 

Small Frenok, or Small Shell, Marile.— This pattern (Kg. 91) 
is produced with precisely the same colour aa the preceding. 
It is called in distinction " small brown." Bnt you now 
require the irpn rod alluded to; hold it firmly in your left 
liand, and. instead of throwing on the colours as before, knock 




the handle of your bmsh neai the stock igamst the bar; 
this causes the colour to fall m small spots 

Vein Shell Mofble — This pattern has three veins and two 
French colours or i-olours tlat have been mixed as French — 
that is, with oil in them — the last of which (in this instance 
purple) is mised with a little more buth of nl md gall thaji 
the other, in order to make it flow out over and drive up the 
other colours 

Blwe Siomiont Marble — This pattern [!Fig 92) thoi^h ap- 
parently very simple and easy of execution is nevertheleBB, 
very difficult to keep in order in consequence of the speedy 
eraporation and the chemical changes which are conturoallj 
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taking place among tlie ingredienta with which it la made; it 
requires great qnicknesa and aflute obseiTation on the part of 
the workman. The same preparation of gum and flea seed ia 
uaed for thia as for the French marble. Mii your red for 
rein, aa usual, with gall and water; the other colour must 
coBBiat of good indigo alone, without which you cannot pro- 
duce the proper effect. The indigo being ground, aa before 
directed in the instructions for grinding colours, you proceed 
to miT it with gall, water, and apirita of turpentine, *of which 
laat ingredient it will require a conaiderahle proportion ; you 
will find that when eprinkled npon the trough it will imme- 
diately fly out and then close up again, and will appear to be 
in constant motion on the surface of the aolution. The effect 




Storm o.vT Makble. 



produced by the Bpirits of turpentine is to make it break 
full of little holes, and the acme of this pattern is to get it 
to look like a fine network. Sometimes it will happen that 
at first mixing you can do nothing with it, but, after standini^ 
a day or two, it will work well ; while at other times it will 
work well immediately. If your holes come t«o large from 
excess of turpentine (for they will sometimea come too large 
from not having enough), add a little more gall and aome fresh 
indigo, putting in a. few drops of alum water ; but be very 
cu^eful of this, for if you put in too much you will make the 
colonr thick and clotted, in which case you must have re- 
cunrae to a little of the solution of potash: but it is beet, if 
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passible to do without either of them This pattern, though 
old, IS still ^.onsiderably ueed bj stationers 

Itahan Marbh—Thi6 iFig 9^) is a pretty thongh aimple 

pattern but requires gieat L-leanlmess of working; to turn it 

out well Tour culouis btiiig ground ae beftre directed you 

proceed to mix them with gall and ■water only as though 

they were for yeins Tcur last colour is white this requires 

a greater propfi-ta n jf gall than the thar colours and a 

larger bmah as m French Aftei skimming your size yon 

I proceid by beating or knocking on your colours as in small 

1 French talking especial care to have the rings of your brusheB 

I free from any accumnlation of colour ur you will have large 

Fm 93.— It*!,: 

aputa oi blot hes whi h will spoil the ippcTranee of the work 
One dLffierence between this and the email French la that yoa 
use no (il in any of these colo\irs Anothei method la to use 
a misturc of weak gall and water instead of the white colour, 
whn,b must be firmly knccked or btaten on this must be 
proportioned by your own judgment This method is pre 
ferable to the former for book edges and we like it quite as 
well for papei 

West End Maihle—ToiB Tery neat patttrn (Pig <»4l is in 
every respect similar to the Spanish m the working only it 
is not shaded It consists of tvo prominent colottra besides 
the veins One of these is dark and dotted all over with 
small white spots the other which is tbe top or last colour 
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IB ligtt and IB made by takin>, a portion of the darker colour 
and mixing a quantity of white with it Hnfficient to bring it 
to tie desired tmt s' thit whether it ^e grfen bine, oi" 
brown tli m ml u \ 1 1 m i Y.iipK ped tu mix 




the TemB in tht ordinary way vi7 with the usual prop<w- 
ticins of gall and water Ton then mix your brown with a 

^laiger proportion of gall and Bpnnkle it on ao as to drive 
the other colonrs into vems yon thtn take the white, or gall 
and water as m ItaLan and beat it finely and equ^lj all 
over hnt not bo much aa fur the Itiban pattern. Lastly, 
tal 
gal 




Fig ».— FRf>c 



taip your light or ttp colour which must be stronger in 
gaU than any of the others and sprinkle it bghtly and 
evenly over the whole Lay on the paper or book aa quickly 
9 possible 
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French Curl Marbte.— This pattern (Fig. 95), after the de- 
scription of the French marble which haa been given, wiU not 
require much explanation, the only difference in working 
being this — you must not hare any prepai-ation of the 
flea seed with the gum. Ton must alao pi-ocure a frame 
(Pig. 96) with aa many pegs as you require eurla on your 
sheet of paper; these pegs must be about Sin. long, and 
about the thickneae of a stont goose quill, rather tapering 
towards a point. Throw on your co!om-s in tl:e same manner 
as for large French, take your frame of pegs, and, holding 
it with both handa, put the pega down to the bottom of the 
trough; give it a alight rotary motion, then lift it out quickly, 
BO that no drops fall from the pegs into the trongh, and lay 
on the paper as usual, taking care to lay it down true and 
[■ the whole pattern will be askew. 




96. —Peg Fbame. 



Spanish Marble. — This is distinguiahed from all others by 
having a, series of light and dark shadea traveraing the whole 
extent of the sheet of paper in a diagonal direction (see Pig. 
97) ; and, as it is not our design to puzzle or mislead the 
inquirer, but to simplify aa much aa poaaible, we will here 
atate that all the plain Spaniah patterns may be worked and 
managed without the aid of amy other agenta than ox gall 
and water ; of courae, preanming that the coloura ai-e groond 
and prepared as before directed. We will commence with one 
of the moat simple and easy patterns. This is called olive 
Spanish, with red and blue veina. Mix the veins with gall 
and water, as in the previoua kinds of marbling, until yon 
bring them to the reqniaite oonaiatence ; and, aa it is not poa- 
aible to atate any given meaaure for proportioning the gall 
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and water exactly, you muat be guided by your own judg- 
ment, obeerying the effect piTiduced in your colours aa you 
tiy them on the solution; for our esperience has often proved 
that the gall taken from one animal has been more powerful 
than that taken from another. But this rule is almost with- 
oat an exception: That each succeesive colour requires more 
gall than the one that preceded it, and that the principal or 
body colour requires to be thicker in itself, and stronger in 
(jail, than any of the others. Having, therefore, mixed and 
prepared your colours, and plated the preparation of gum and 
flea seed in the trough, you proceed to sprinkle on hghtly — 
first the red, then the blue, and, lastly, with a good brush, 
full of colour, the ohve, beginning at the left-hand corner of 




the trough farthest from you, and working down and up closely 
all over, taking care not to go twice over the same place, or 
you will produce rings by the falling of one spotnpon another, 
which IB considered objectionable (we do not mean to say 
that it can b^ avoided altogether, but to a certain extent it 
can). Yon now take np the paper by the two opposite comers, 
and, holding it as nearly upright as possible, yet with _a 
degree of ease and looseness only to be attained by practice, 
yon let the comer in your right hand gently touch the colour 
in the trough, while at the same time you shake or move it 
to and fro with a regular motion, letting the other part of the 
sheet gradually descend with the left hand till it all lies flat 
npon the sorface of the solntion. On taking it ont, yon will 
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find it shaded in stripes ; but practice will be required before 
yon will be able to produce it with certainty and regularity. 
Treat book edges in the same way. 




Nonpareil Marble, — The process for producing this pattern 
(Fig, IS) is precisely thi same in every reBpei.t aa the preceding 
one up to the point uf raking it with the peg frame Tou then 
take your comb which la a. much lai^er one draw it through 
your coloui from left to right then immediately leverse it, 
and draw it back again from nght to left and you will have the 
desired effect 




.ilnhgiie Marhle — Tii maki. the pattern shown at Fig. 99 
throw on the first thiee colours (led black and yeUow). 
rake it once up and down with your peg frame and then 
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proceed to thi'ow on yoar green ; follow with the pink apota, 
and. lastly, beat or knock on the small white spots. Some 
antique pattema are made with a, blue -ir some other coloured 
spot, in lieu of the pink : but the pniceea is the same ae the one 
we have just descriiK'd. 




Fin. 100.— Zerra Marble. 



Zebra Marhle. — This pattern (Pig, 100) is done with coIootb 
prepared the aame as for ordinary Nonpareil. When yon have 
put on the four eoloura, viz,, red, black, yellow, and blue, you 
rake it the sami. aa f r h nf di 1 aft^r whi h y i thi'ow on the 




spot and lay on your paper, shading the aame as for Spanish. 
Sometimes it ia made without shading, and thus paaaea for 
another pattern. 

Wave 3far6Ic— In this patt«m (Pig. 100) the colonre are 
drawn into a kind of undulating form, in which the points 
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of tlie rows meet each other. The colours are prepai-ed in the 
Bame maimer aa for the Nonpareil patteiUB. The red, yellow, 
blue, ajid green are thrown on, over which is beaten or knocked 
the email white, but not too abundantly. You now require a kind 
of double rake or frame, with teeth of Btont wire, about Sin. 
or 4in. apart, and let the teeth of the hinder ones be so adjusted 
as to be exactly in the centre of the spaces left open by the first 
ones; the second, or hindermost, row of teeth must be lin. or 
Hin. behind the former. Tha two should be firmly fixed 
together, forming but one instrumentj draw this through your 
colour aa you would a comb, from left to right, but with an 
undulating or Beesaw motion, jost Bufflcient to make the top of 




Fro. 1(8.— DuiUH MittBLE, 



the hindermoat wave catch or touct the bottom of the foremost 
one, by which means it will produce an uniform appearance all 
oTer the sheet, something in the form of diamonds or squares. 
There are some other pattfima of a similar kind, hut made 
without the small white spots, and the same design is some- 
times worked upon a French marble; but these require no addi- 
tional explanation. 

Dutch Marble.— Thia is one of the oldest, and, at the aame 
time, one of the most difficult patterns (Figs. 102 and 103), 
and is performed by a process very different from any of the 
precedii^. If you examine a sheet attentively, you will 
perceive that the colours are not scattered here and there in 
an indiscriminate manner, but follow each other in a'kind of 
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regular euccessiou in a diagonal directioa acroas the sheet, 
the red being the preponderating colour. 

In. order to do this well, jour colours must be particularly well 
ground and of the first quality, and they ought to be mixed 
!i few days before- using. 

You will require a cumber of little tina or pota, IJin. wide, 
and about the same or '2in. in depth. Tou will alao require two 
frameB the size of the paper you intend using, with wooden 
pegs in them, slightly tapering, about ^in. in thickness, and 
fixed about 3in. apart, at regular distajioes over the whole 
extent of the space required. Your colours will be all the 
better for this class of work by the addition of a little spirits 




Fig. lOi.— Dl'tch Uabble. 

of wine ; with this exception, the colours will not require any 
different treatment from the Nonpareil. 

Mix each of your colours in a large jug having a, spont, so 
that yon may be able to poor them out of that into the small 
tins before mentioned- The colours required will be red, yellow, 
green, bine, and white. The two frames of pegs must be 
made exa:ctly alike, ho that if the pegs in one frame make an 
impression in a sheet of paper, the pegs in the other fit exactly 
in the sames pota. 

Having mixed the colonra in your lai^ pots, and tried them 
by dropping a little of each on the solntion in the trough, yon 
proceed to Gil as many of your little pots of colour as yon 
may require, and arrange them in the following order, about Sin. 
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apart, so that the pege la the above-mentioned frames maj drop 
into the centre of each pot, and, when lifted out (which will 
require to be done with great caution), will convey one large 
drop of colour on each peg, with which you gently and evenly 
touch the aurface of the aize, taking care that you do not put 



them too deep, but, at the same time, being quite t 
they all do touch. 

The tins or pote of colour must be arranged aa i 
following diagram, about 3in. apart : 



G 



B 



that 



I have put only the initial letters of the coloura to be in 
thia lot of pots, G standing for green, Y for yellow, and B 
for blue. Ton must now fill the eame number of tins or pota 
with white, which must be composed of pipeclay ground and 
prepared as the other colours, and arrange them in precisely 
the same manner, using the second or duplicate frame of pegs 
to them. 

Having arranged all these, you now conim.ence operations by 
first skimming your size (which must consist of gum ti"agacanth 
alone), then well cover the whole surface with red, which you 
must throw on plentifully with a brush ; you then lift carefully 
your first frame, consisting of the three colours, giving it a alight 
rotary motion, so as to atir the colonra, which soon settle, but 
still not so violently aa to upset thenL Let one drop from each 
touch the surface of the size upon the red, already thrown on, 
tten quickly take the one with the white and drop that juat 
in the centre of the spots you have already placed on the 
trough. Tou neit take a rounded piece of tapering wood (a 
brush handle is as good a thing as any), and pass it up and down 
through the colours as they are now disposed on your trongh, 
from front to back, at regular distances, till you have gone 
all over the whole extent of the trough. Then pass your comb 
through it, from left to right, and lay on your paper, 

Aa soon aa you have hung it up, pour over it, from a Jug 
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with a spout, about a pint of clear water, to wash off all the 
superfluous loose colour and gum, and make it look clean and 
bright, which it will not do without this washing, as the body 
of colour is so much greater than in other patterns. When 
dry, it will require sizing before it can be glazed. 

When curls are required, you must have a third frame, 
with as many pegp9 as you require curls in the sheet of paper. 

The marbled or sprinkled book has next to have its edges 
" burnished." This is effected by screwing up each end of the 
book alternately in the laying-press between backing-boards, 
and rubbing the burnisher forcibly up and down it. Then the 
fore edge is done. For this the back need not be knocked up 
flat, but the fore edge is left curved. Some binders leave the 
burnishing until after the books are finished, but we regard 
the present as the best time. The book can afterwards be 
''capped," or have its edges enveloped in paper if considered 
desirable or prudent to protect them. 

We have now gone through the processes for producing the 
different denominations of marbles for edges or paper very 
exhaustively, and in such detail that no one can mistake the 
stage of any process. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The headband ia an ornamental appendage, formed in thread 
sad silk of varions colours, whii^h ie placed at the back 
of a hook at the head and taiL Besides its ornamental 
appearance, it serves to support that part of the corer 
projecting above the baek of the book in consequence of the 
sqnare of the boards. This part of the leather is npheld level 
with the square of the board by the headband, which gives a 
much more finished appearance to a volume- Thus it will be 
seen that the headband must equal in size the amount allowed 
for the square of a board. For common work, the headbanti 
used to be made of paper well rolled between two boards and 
slightly pasted to hold the paper firm ; but for extra work, and 
for volumes requiring greater durability, it is made of thin 
board and parchment pasted together and cut into stripe of the 
breadth required. These flat headbands produce a much better 
effect than round ones. There are two kinds of headbands, viz., 
single and double. For ordinary work, cloth pasted round cord 
or common thread is used; for extra, silk, and even gold and 
silver thread. If the volume is small, it is placed, with the 
boards closed and drawn down even with the edgea, between the 
knees; or, if larger, placed at the end of the laying-press, with 
the fore edge projecting towards the body of the workman. 

Single Headhand. — Take two lengths of thread or silk, of 
different colours, threading one in a long needle, and tying the 
ends of the two together. Supposing red and white to have 
been taken, and the white is attached to the needle, it is placed 
in the volume five or sii leaves from the left side, and forced out 
on the back immediately under the kettle-stitch of the sewing, 
and the thread drawn until it is stopped by the knot, which will 
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be hidden in the sheet. The needle is then paesed a. aecond time 
in or near the same place ; and, after placing the prepared band 
nnder the cur! thus made, the thread le drawn tight so as to 
hold it firm. Before placing the band, it must be bent with the 
fingers to the curve of the back of the hook. The red thread is 
now taken with the right hand, and brought from the left to the 
right, crossed above the white thread, passed under the band, 
and brought round to the front again, and fastened by the white 
thread being passed over it in the same way. Take care that 
the bead formed by these croasinga touchea the edge of the 
rolome. In thus alternately repeating the operation, crossing 
the tied threads and passing each time under the band, which is 
thereby covered, you must occasionally fasten it to the book by 
inserting the needle as before directed once in as many places 
as the thickness of the book may require, and giving it a double 
tack on the right side on completing the band, fastening it on 
the back with a knot These fastenings give firmness to the 
headband, and keep it to the exact cnrve of the back. The two 
projecting sides of the bands must be cut oS near the ailk, 
giving the band a alight inclination upwards to prevent the work 
slipping off before covering. 

Double Seadhand. — This headband is made of silk of various 
colours, and differs from the single both in being composed of 
two bands, a large one and a small one, and in the manner of 
passing the silk. It is commenced in the same way as the single, 
but when the banda are fastened, the smaller above the larger, 
the red silk ia taken with the right bajid and passed above the 
white, under the bottom or larger band, brought out under the 
upper or small one, carried over it, brought out again over the 
large band, and the bead formed as before directed near the edge 
of the book. The white silk is then passed in the same way, 
and so on alternately till the whole is completed. 

If the amateur be desirous of aecomplishing the foregoing 
wqU, he is earnestly advised to take an old book with a worked 
headband, and, by dissecting it, observe the manner in which it 
has been worked. The binder of the present day, however, 
rarely works his own headbands, iinless it ia for some particu- 
larly important job. He can purchase of the material dealers 
headbands very perfectly worked b; machinery, in either silk or 

i2 
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cotton, on a slip of fine canyas. These need simply to be cut ol^ 
to the breadth of the book and glued on the back at the head 
and tail, when their appearance is as good as that of the worked 
headband. 

Registers, — Itegisters are narrow ribbons affixed to a book to 
enable the reader to keep his place. When they are very narrow 
it may suffice simply to place them in the book when the binding 
is completed; but broad ribbons, as for Church Services, Bibles, 
&c., should haye one end glued to the back at the head before 
the headbands are fixed. Some broad registers have gold fringe 
at the bottom. Itegisters are usually deep blue in colour. The 
loose ends should be turned back in the leaves to protect them 
wlule the binding is progressing. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Tbbbi are two methods of dealing with the ba«k of a, book 
before covering : it may be either what ie called " tight " 
or "open." In the first, one or two thicknesaes of paper are 
glned to the bcick, and when the book is covered with leather, 
the leather which falla on the ba^k is pasted to this pajwr. 
The result, of course, is that, in this case, the leather has to 
take anj form that the back itself does. Thus, for instance, 
when the book is open the back rises up, as at B, Fig. 104. In 
the "hollow," or "open," back, some slips of paper are glued 




Fio. 104.— Loose Back. 

to the back, over which are placed others free from the back. 
When the book is covered, part of the leather is turned in 
between these, so that the covering of the back onlj adheres 
to the loose paper. The consequence is that, when the book is 
opened, the real back flies up ; but the loose back, to which the 
leather cover is attached, retains its shape. This is shown at 
Fig. 104, where a loose-backed book is shown open. B is the back 
<d the book, which has naturally sprang up; A is the outer part 
of the lining, with the leather attached, which, being detached 
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from the actual book, keeps its regular shape. Each method 
has its ttdTantagea. The "tight" back is undoubtedly the more 
antique and the stronger ajatem. All old books have tight 
backs, BO have most small Charch Services of the present day 
(of which more auon) and large pulpit Bibles. But the hollow 
back opens better, and th.e " finishing " is lesa liable to damage ; 
and, in shoi't, this kind of back is almost universal at the 
present day. 

Before lining tlie back, the keadband should be set. This is 
done by means of glue. If the headband be worked, it is glued 
over both at liead and tail, and then, by the aid of a folder, the 
headband is made to take the same curve as the back of the 
book. This is accomplished by holding the book, with its back 
downwards, on the cheek of the press, in the left hand, while 
with a pointed folder, held in the right hand, the bead of the 
beadbaud is rubbed down and manipulated to make it of good 
shape. The silk or cambric at the back is then rubbed down as 
closely as possible, and the book allowed to diy. 

In lining a tight back, the book is screwed up in the Isying- 
preas, back projecting; the back of the book is carefully glued 
over with glue of tolerable thickness. A piece of smooth brown 
paper is now taken, which has one edge cut quite straight. 
This straigiit edge is applied to the left side of the back, the 
paper put down on the glued surface, and then well rubbed down 
to the back with a stout bone folder and the palm of the hand. 
It is then cut off straight with a sharp knife at the right aide 
of the back. It is well to glue this brown paper over, and apply 
a second piece ; or, still better, a thickness of stout smooth 
cartridge paper. The paper should be long enough to project 
a little oyer the headbands at head and tail. 

For hollow backs the proceedings difEer somewhat. The first 
thickness of brown paper is glued on, as described. Tliia is 
next glued over, and another piece put above it, but not quite up 
to the edge of the back on the left-hand side. This stage of the 
lining is represented at Fig. 105, where A shows the glued 
portion of the first thickness of the paper, not covered by the 
second thickness (B). The second thickness is rubbed well down 
with the hand and the thick folding-stick ; then it is creased 
or folded straight along the right-hand side of the hook at S, 
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and the enrplna portion, C, is brought over to the left hand, 
where it adheres to the glued part, and again folded down. 
When this ie done, the small amount of glued space left at A 
will be found enough to hold this fresh fold of the paper down. 
This being done, the top of this last fold of paper ia again 
glued and folded over from left to right, and then cut off 
level by folding it back and running a sharp knife along the 
fold. 

This style of lining up is technically known as " two on and 
two off," because, as will be understood from the preceding 
description, there will be two thicknesses of paper glued to 
the back of the book, and two others semi-detached from it, 
being only connected at each edge, so that, when the opened 




Fig. 106.— Li NINO- 



book is viewed from the head or tail, it will present the appear- 
ance shown at Fig. 104, where A is the loose thickness of the 
lining paper, and B that which adhei-es to the book and as- 
sumes its shape. 

For thin books, one thickness on the back and two on the 
hollow will be sufficient. Thick or large books may have more 
paper applied, in proportion to their size. Overcast books 
should be rather strongly lined to relieve the strain. GiOod 
paper should be used for this important operation. Flabby 
brown paper, with a liability to stretch, is quite unsuited. 
Old writing, account-book, or copy-book paper is fairly suit- 
able; tough smooth brown paper is better; and good quality 
cortri^e is best of all. 
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When the lining ia dry, the overplus paper at the head and 
tail should be cut off with the seisBOi's level with the t^ip of the 
headhand. With a sharp penknife inserted into the hollow of 
the back, each aide should be cut down for a couple of inches 
at the head and tail, so as to allow the leather b) be turned 
in when corering. 

If the book is to have hands, these should now be placed. 
Bands are those projjeetions on the back of a well-honnd book 
which represent the projection of the actual band upon which 
antique books were bound. Some binders use string or cord 
for these, but they generally consist of two or three thick- 




nesses of leather glued together and dried under pressure, 
then cut into slips one-eighth of an inch or leas wide, with a 
sharp knife and the cutting -board. A single tbiokneas of stout 
morocco will generally be sufficient. A piece of thin white 
paper ia iKually glued inside the leather, whether it be of a 
single thickness or made of several. Of course, the larger the 
book the wider the band. The book ia now placed in the press 
and marked up. The general number of bands is five, and they 
are placed equidistant, rather more space being allowed at the 
tail than at the head of the book. Fig. IW shows a small sketch 
of aback so marked and proportioned. The inside (paper side) 
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of the leatlier band is then glued, and it is applied to the back 
of the book, just under the holes made with the compasses in 
mflyVing up. Anj superfluous glue that maj squeeze out from 
under the band must be carefully wiped off; for if the book be 
coTered with delicate calf, all spots or smears of glue, either 




Fig. 107.— Cutting Off Bands. 



upon the back or sides, will inevitablj cause ill-looking stains 
upon the leather when it is covered. When the bands are quite 
dry, their ends must be cut off with a sharp knife at a bevel, 
as shown bj the arrows in Fig. 107. 




Fio. 106L— Cutting Corners of Boards. 



It may be mentioned here also that it is well, at this point, 
to cut off a small piece of the boards from the inside comer 
at the back, at head and tail, as at Fig. 108. This should be 
cot slanting, so that only the inside is cut away. This, like 
sloping off the sharp ends of the bands, is done in order that 
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those sharp comers should not penetrate the soft damp leather 
when the book is covered. 

For roan and morocco backs the whole of the back may now 
be lightly glued over. It will not stain or show through these 
leathers, and will much aid in their proper adhesion, a thing 
which their thickness and unpliabilitj render much more difficult 
than with calf. 
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COVERING. 

The materials of the cover vary widely, and comprise most 
kinds of leather, parchment, yellum, bookbinders' cloth, velvet, 
needlework, wood, and imitations of different kinds, such as 
leatherette and feltine. 

Amongst the leather we have various kinds of morocco, goat- 
skin, or imitation morocco, such as " levant," calf of different 
kinds, and imitation calf s, roan, sheep, and occasionally russia — 
Clever hogskin. 




FiQ. 109.— Book Placed on Leather. 



Whole-binding. — If the book is to be entirely covered with 
leather, the skin, whether of calf or morocco, is laid down upon 
a large smooth board, with the " flesh " or rough side upwards. 
Then the book is grasped by the fore edge of the leaves with 
the left hand, the millboard hanging loose, and lowered down 
on the leather, so that the book rests on it and the boards lie 
on it flat (Fig. 109). The leather can now be cut with a sharp- 
pointed knife round the book, allowing enough all round to turn 
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in, which may be about Jin. for an octavo, and less ov move 
for smaller or larger hooka. Next, the exact size of the book 
may he marked on the leather with a soft hlacklead penuil. 
Some binders keep paper or millboard patterns for tho covers 
of all aizes of hooks, and out out by these. The edges of the 
leather must now be "pared," "skived," or shaved down all 
round, bo that they will cause no unsightly protuheiunces when 
the leather ia pasted on. The part between the pencil marks 
and the edge is the portion to be pared. The operation ia 
performed with a long sharp knife, on a marble slab, a bit of 
lithographic stone, or a piece of plate glass. The French 
paring knives, sold by Messrs. Eadie, of Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln's Inn (whose name we have previously mentioned), 
are by far the best in the market. 

The leather is laid on the slab with the grain eide downwards, 
and drawn tight by tho fingera and thumb of the left hand. 
while the blade of the knife is laid almost flat upon the edge of 
the leather, and gi-adoally pushed forward by the right hand.' 
More or less leather will be removed according to the angle at 
which the knife is held, and if it be held too upright it will go 
through the leather before the edge is reached, and make bad 
work. In setting the knife upon the oilstone, the " burr " should 
be left on tho side which ia to go towards the leather in paring; 
for, if the burr be on the other side, the knife wiD slip off the 
leather or not cut. What is especially necessary, when some akill 
is attained, is to take off a level ahaving of the right thickneas, 
and not to leave a aeries of ridges on the leather by uneven 
cutting. 

To overcome some of the difficulty which morocco and toul 
present in paring, it is the usual practice to damp the edges 
of the cover for a little way in. with a sponge and water. The 
same plan is occasionally practised with rough calf, that is to 
say, calf which is dressed inside out, so thai, when the book is 
covered, the " flesh " aide is placed outwards. This is usually 
a " stationery " binding on account books, but occasionally 
law books or books of reference are bound in "rough" calf. 
Great care must be taken in paring the back, both at the head 
and tail, or when turned in the effect will be bad. It requires 
great practice to pare leather properly. 
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If the cover be of moroeeo, it should now be well wetted with 
s sponge and gnttned up either with the hand or a piece of cork. 
The leather is then folded together, and nibbed in all direetione 
with the cork until the " grain " ia sufBcientlj developed, when 
the cover is pasted over on the flesh side with thin paste and 
hung up to dry. For " straight grain," the leather should only 
be rubbed one way. Where it is deaii'ed to have the morocco 
quite smooth, to imitate Home antique book, the leather ahould be 
BOaked with water, and the grain quite rolled out with a. rolling- 
pin, used with good pressure ; or, if the cover be small, it maj be 
beaten out by the careful ubo of the backing-hammer. Russia 
also should be moistened and well rolled with the rolling-pin. 

The cover (if of morocco) should now be well pasted with good 
thick paste, made as before directed, applied with a small brush 
(what paiutei"s call a " sash tool " is beat). The paste should be 
spread evenly, and no more should be left on than is required to 
make the cover adhere to the book. Any lumps or hairs from 
the brush should be carefully remoTed. The cover is then laid 
on a clean millboard on the bench, tore edge to the operator, 
cmd pasted surface upwards, the squares at the book's bead and 
tail carefully adjusted, a slight touch of paste applied with the 
finger to eaeh band, and then lowered down upon the cover, as 
at Fig. 109; in such a position that the back of the volume which 
is farthest from the workman will be in the middle (see B). 
The far part (A) is then bronght over the board which is upper- 
most, and fastened at the fore edge. The square portion (0) 
is then treated in a similar manner. Care must be taken during 
this manipulation that the squaj-ea are not disarranged. The 
volume is now placed on its fore edge, and the leather tightly 
strained over the back with the hands and rubbed smooth with 
the folder. The leather is then alternately raised from each side 
board, drawn as tightly as it can be, turned in again at the fore 
edges, and smoothed down well on the sides and back with the 
hand and the folder. In manipulating morocco covers, care 
must be taken at every stage not to mark the covers with the 
folder. The bands (if any) should now be pinched slightly with 
a pair of band-nippers. The cover at the head and tail of 
Uie book must at this stage be turned in ; to do so, take it 
hj ihe fore edge, and place it upright on the bench with the 
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illy ^cte&ded, and with the bands, one on each side, 
Hag back the board close to the headband, and 
F Uu cor«r over and into the back with the thumbs, 
drawing in ao tightlj that no wrinkle or fold is seen. If the 
back is an open one, the loose part of the fold previously made 
must be covered over with the leather, in the same way as the 
boards. The leather on both boards being turned in along the 
fore edge, and the edges rubbed well down and square, the 
parts of the cover are neit brought together at the comers, 
ptdled np almost perpendicularly with the board, pinched 
together, and nearly all above the angle of the comer cut off 
with the shears. The portion on the aide ia then turned down 
(Fig. 110), and the other, on the fore edge, wrapped a little over 
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folded I 



it, the comer being set by the aid of the thumh-nail, and 
as neatly as possible, and so that no raw edge of the Ci 
visible. The folder should also be well rubbed in the joints to 
make the cover adhere to those parts where the back is likely to 
hold the leather off. If any derangement of the squares has 
taken place, it must now be rectified. The headband must next 
be set; this ia an important operation, upon which much of the 
beauty of the work depends. It is usuuJ to tie a piece of fine 
twine round the book between the biick and the boai-da before 
the headband is set. This cord rests in the places where 
the inner comers of the banda at head and tail are cut off 
(Fig. Ill), and should be tied in a knot. 
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With a small smooth folder, one end a little pointed, the 
double fold of the leather at head must be nibbed, to make it 
adhere; and if the boards have been cut at the eomers, the hand 
muat be applied thereon, and headband forced close to the 
leather and made even on the back nith the fin^era, while a neat 
cap is formed of the projecting part on the top of it. The 
folder is then applied again to the edges of the boards, to enBUre 
their square B.ppearancc. The cap of the headband should 
be ejcafitly level with the boards, and yet cover the headband 
neatly and completely. The grain of the morocco should be 
nowhere marked or obliterated The perfection of covering in 
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o have all the edges of the boards sharp and si^nare, 
without the grain of the leather being anywhere destroyed. 

In some cases, when the leather is unusually thick or ontract' 
able, some binders " tie up " the bands, to ensure the adhesion of 
the cover to the back, in the manner following. A pair of back- 
ing-boards are placed on each side of the book at the fore edge 
in such manner that they project slightly over it, and are then 
secured by a cord with a slip-knot (see Fig. 112). Another knot 
of the same kind is made at the end of a longer piece of cord, 
and the loop is placed crossways around one of the end bands. 
It ia then drawn in a slanting direction over the backing-board 
at the fore edge, and drawn tight ; next passed round the other 
band, then over the fore edge again, and so on with the other 
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bands. This is rougbly shown at Fig. 112, whence it will be 
eeen that the cord, which should he kept fairly tight, presaes 
down on each aide of each band and drives the leather home 
there, while the backing- boards prevent the cord leaving any 
impreasion on the edge of the boards at the fore edge. This 
cord ia left on all night nntU the cover is dry. 




FiH. 112.— Tying up Binds. 

Half -binding. — The same general directions aa given for whole 
binding are applicable to half-binding. The comers are put on 
first, and aftei-wards the backa. With calf, the comers are 
first i-olled np in the backs, flesh side out, tied tightly round 
with a strip of paring, and thrown into a pail of water. When 
they are sufficiently soaked, the water ia squeezed out, and 
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they are then untied and smoothed out well with the hands 
on a flat board, ready for pasting. The shape of the corners 
is shown in Fig. 113. Aa mentioned in the covering of whole- 
boond books, great care should be given to turning in the 
corners neatly. The comer shonld be put' on slightly aside, 
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go that when the side of it is tnmed over, there is a slight 
double of the leather at the extreme point, as at A, Pig. lU. 
Now when the top fold, B, is turned down, it is easy to see 
that the comer at the extreme angle will be a double or fold 
of the pared leather instead of a raw edge, and, therefore, 
much iiiore durable. 




All calf books, whether whole or half bound, will require a 
small piece of morocco leather affixed to the back, to receive the 
lettering. The calf itself, when properly prepared, will form a 
surface sufficiently good to receive, and retain, a fairly perfect 
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impression, in gold, of the ordinary ornamental finishing tools ; 
but good impressious of the letters cannot be depended upon, 
especially if small. When the back of the book is provided 
with five bands, the lettering generally occupies the space from 
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the flret to the aepond, as in Pig. 115 at A. Oceasioiially 
there is a, subsidiary lettering of the volumeH, author's name. 
ix. This is sometimes placed on the single space just spoken 
of, sometimes on the space hetween the second and third 
band, as at B (Fig. 115i, or more frequently between the 
fourth and fifth, as at C. "Where the back is not provided 
with bauds, the apace should be divided off by the eompasses, 
and the places where the bands would be, and where the 
fillet will be worked across, should be well and distinctly 
creased with the edge of a sharp folder, so as to leave a 
clearly perceptible channel. A single mark should be also 
made at the head, and a double one at the tail, as at Fig. 115. 
A piece of smooth morocco, which has no grain, or from 
which the grain has been entirely removed by wotting the 
leather and rolling it with a roUing-pin on a marble slab, or 
smooth board, or glass, or by rubbing it well with a. blunt folder, 
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is selected. A slip of the width between the bands is now set off 
with the compass, and cut oH with a sharp-pointed knife on the 
cutting- board. Each edge of this is pared very carefully, and 
pieces are accurately cut off the slip of the width necessary for 
the various volumes. Each f these has now its other two edges 
carefully pared. The lettering pieces are then well pasted over 
with good thick paste, stuck on the proper place, and well beaten 
and rubbed down with the folder. Scarlet, bright green, or 
pnrple, and occasionally blue, are the colours usually chosen for 
lettering pieces. Where there are two, they are generally of 
different colours. 

Half-bound books have their sides covered with cloth or 
marbled paper, the first being the more ^ubetantial. Either 
is folded and cut to the shape of Pig. 116, so aa to allow enough 
to turn over, and to permit sufficient of the corner to show. 
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The comer space maBt be of the eame size on both sides. The 
cloth sides are glued aa pi-eviouaJy described; the marbled 
paper aides are pasted with thin paste. Both should be care- 
fully rabbed down, and made nicely square and sharp over the 
edges of the board with the folder. 

The cloth is usually selected to match the leather in colour 
and (if morocco) in grain as far as possible. Some binders 
think that the sides of half calf should contrast, but this is not 
good taste. Marbled paper should match the end-papers and 
edges. The new leatherette, feltine, &C., may at times be used 
advantageously. 

Cloth Binding. — The covers are cut out, like the leather ones, 
a little larger than the size of the book, to allow for turning 
in. They are then each rolled up with the hand the contrary 
way to what they have been in the roll. This is to take the 
cnrvatore out of them, and make them Ue flat. Eaeh one is now 
laid, right side down, upon the glueing-board, and is lightly but 
completely glued over. To make a good job of this, it is in- 
dispensable that the glue should be in good condition. In the 
first place, it should be thoroughly melted, and so thin that 
it will run easily from the brush when the latter is raised from 
the glue-pot. But it may be all this, and still be stripy and 
BQUmmy when applied, as the grain of the cloth offers some 
obstaele to complete distribution- To "'cut up " the glue, there- 
fore, it is best to take the glue-brush (which shuuld be a good 
sized one) oat of the pot while filled with glue, dab it down on 
a piece of waat« brown paper, and, with the handle between the 
open palms of both hands, give the brush a rapid rotary motion, 
while held upright, for a few minutes. The brush is then 
replaced in the pot and the same motion imparted to it. In a 
few minutes the glue-pot will be filled with froth. The glue 
is now well " cut up," and, if the cloth be rapidly but perfectly 
glued over, there wiU be no Btreakiness, but the whole surfaee 
wiU look, aa it were, frothy, as did the glue in the pot. 

The book is now laid upon the glued cloth, and the manipula- 
tion of covering proceeded with, much the same as the covering 
of a whole-bound bix>k in leather- The cloth mnat be well 
mbbed down, so as to thoroughly adhere both to the back and 
boards, and the et^es of the boards must be made nicely square. 
K 2 



The joiata should aleo receive particular attention, but great 
care should be taken not to mark tbe cloth with the folder, nor 
dajuage the grain more than poaeible. If neceaeary, through 
the glue getting too cold to work, the book may he held to 
the fire for a few aeconda, when the glue will again become 
fluid. 

Tbe " forwarding " of the book ia now practically finiabed, and 
it ia ready for the finiaber. Some binders paate down tbe end- 
papera now, while otbera prefer to leave that operation until tbe 
book has been finisbed. Whenever the former plan ia carried 
out, it is beat to cut a alight shaving only from, all i-ound tbe 
outside loose end-paper with the knife and cntting-board, as 
this obviates any unaigbtly projection of tbe end-paper inside 
the board, caused by tbe atretcbing of the end-paper from tbe 
damping with tbe paste. Tbe board of the book is laid back, 
iind tbe end-paper pasted over with thin paate by the brush, 
and tbe board lowered upon it, when it will adhere. Tbe board 
IB then again raised, and the end-paper rubbed down with tbe 
band and folding-stick, tbe latter being especially applied with 
great care at the joints. This is very necessary, or the paper 
may not properly "go home " and adhere here. Mid, if it abonld 
not, an unsightly protuberance of loose paper at the joint wiU 
be the reault, which ia generally termed a "pencil case," and is 
a clear mark of bad bookbinding. 

Flexible Binding. — The kind of work thus denominated con- 
cema those books which, aa before explained, ai'e sewn upon the 
bands without any saw-kerfs being made in them, ao that the 
banda or cords atand up from tbe back, as in old books. This 
kind of work is not lined up, and the leather is attached directly 
upon tbe backe of tbe sections themselves ; but a piece of fine 
linen is glued over tbe headband and well mbbed down, the 
surplus being cut ofE when dry. The bands are damped, and 
then knocked up perfectly straight and square with tbe end of 
a cntting-board or a blunt chisel. If there are any saw-kerfs in 
the back from former binding, pieces of untwisted cord are 
pasted and carefully worked in. These are all well smoothed 
when dry, and no means should be neglected to make the 
back perfectly level, as any inequalities will show through tbe 
leather when the book is covered. 
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In tlie style called " flexible, not to show," a piece of stiff 
mnslin, called " mull/' is glued on the back first, and then one 
piece of paper. For the hollow, three, four, or even five pieces 
are glued one on the other to gain firmness, whilst the book 
itself will appear as if it had a flexible back. 
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CHAPTEE SVII. 



KABBLINa AND COLOURING LEATHER. 

This part of bookbinding ia a matter of some importance, 
eapeeiaDj aa tree- marble d ealf patterns have again recently 
revived in popnlai-ity. We will first apeak of the preparation 
of the coloors and solutions necessary. 

Binders differ much amongst tlieniaelves in the formulae they 
prefer ; but the following, mainly those given by John Hannett, 
in his " Bibliopegia," may be relied upon. All the woods and 
other ingredients named ehould be reduced to powder or smaJl 
pieces before being, used. 

Blaci. — 1. Dissolve ilb. green copperas in a couple of quartB 
of water. The oxide contained in the sulphate of iron will com- 
bine with the tannin of the leather and produce a good black. 
2. Boil in a cast-iron pot a quart of vinegai- with a quantity of 
rnsty nails or steel filings till reduced one-third, taking off the 
scum as it riies to the top. This liquid improves with age. 
To keep up the quantity, boil with more vinegar. 

Broien. — 1. Half-poimd of good Dantzig or American potaah 
dissolved in one quart of rain-water, and preserved in a bottle, 
well corked. 2. Salts or oil of tartar in the same proportion as 
above. 3. A beautiful brown may be procured fi"oui the green 
shells of walnuts. To prepare this, a quantity of the green 
Bhells, when the nuts are gathered, must be pounded in a mortar, 
to extract the juice, and then put into a vessel capable of 
holding a sufficient quantity of water. The water being put 
in, the whole should be frequently stirred, and left to soak, 
with the vessel covered. Afterwards, the liquid must be passed 
through a sieve, the juice well expressed, and bottled, with aome 
1 salt, for use. This liquid, after fermentation, will pro- 
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" Scott's Liquid 
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duce the beat effeetB for the uniform tinta, a 
the leather, and will not corrode. 

Blue. — 1. It ia usual with many hinders to uat 
Bine," hut it is well to know the compoaitio: 
Perhaps the beat and moat simple 
Poemer, which is as followa : In 4oz. of aulphui 
miK gradually loz, of finely- powdered indigo, I 
kind of pulp. Place the vessel in another containing boiling 
water for some houra, and leave it to cool; afterwai'da pub in 
a small portion of good potaah, dry and finely powdered, stirring 
the whole well, and letting it rest for twenty-four hours, wlien 
bottle, and use as required. Thie colour will appear nearly 
black, but may be made any shade by adding water to it. 
If any portion remains after being diluted, it must be put into 
a separate bottle, as if mixed with the first preparation the 
whole would be deteriorated. 2. A readier blue may he pre- 
pared by mixing loz. of powdered indigo with 2oz. of oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid', and letting it stand for twenty-four 
hours, and then adding 12oz. of pure water. 

Purple.— Bail half a pint of archil, or logwood, with vinegar 
and water, ol each half a pint. 

Lilac. — Same aa the purple, with the addition of about two 
tablespoonfuls of potaah. 

Violet. — Half-pound of logwood chipa and loz. of Brazil dust, 
boiled over a good fire in four pinta of water, until reduced one. 
half, and left to clear. Then throw in loz. of powdered alum 
and 2gr. of cream of tartar, and boil again till dissolved. This 
liquid must be used warm. 

Fawn. — In two pints of water boil loz. of tan and a like 
portion of nutgalls. till reduced to a pint. 

Yellote. — 1. To loz. of good caked aaflron, turmeric, or French 
berries, add a portion of spirits of wine or hydrochloric a:cid, 
and leave the mixture to macerate. This liquid ia uaed cold, 
and may be varied to any shade by adding water as required. 
2. In two pinta of water put 8oz, of French berries, and botl till 
rednced one-half ; then pass it through a sieve or fine cotton, 
add a small quantity of powdered alum, and again boil, using it 

Orange. — In a pint and a lialf of potash liquid boil Jib. of 
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fustic cltipa till reduced one-half; then put in loz. of good 
annatto, well beaten, and, after boiling, a small portion of alum, 

Oreen. — 1. Liquid bine and yellow, miied, will beat Buit for 
general purpoaes. 2. Disaolve in a bottle loz. of verdigria 
in loz. of beat white wine vinegar, amd place the whole before a 
fire for four or five days, frequently ahaking the bottle. 

Bed, — There are three eorta of red, viz., common, fine, and 
Hcarlet. Common ; 1. In a tin kettle, boil Jib, of Brazil wood, 
8gr. of nutgalla, both powdered, and three pints of water, till 
the whole ie reduced one-third. Then add powdered alum and 
sal ammoniac, of each loz., and, when dissolved, strain through 
a sieve. Thia liquid muat always be uaed warm. 2. Boil Jib. of 
Brazil duat, 2oz. of powdered cochineal, and a little alum, in two 
pinta of the best vinegar, till a bright red ia produced. Use 
warm. Pine : 1. In three pints of water boil Jib. of Brazil duet 
and Joz. of powdered nutgalla; pasa the whole through a fine 
cotton, and replace the Uqnid on the fire, adding loz. of powdered 
alum and ^oz. of aal tunmoniac; give another boil, and then 
add a portion of hydrochloric acid, according to the shade 
desired, and use warm. 2. A quicker and cheaper proceeding ie 
by putting in a cup a portion of Brazil wood, and adding to it 
the hydi-ochloric acid, letting it stand for a quarter of an hour 
to extract the colour. Scarlet: To loz. of white nutgalla and 
loa. of cochineal, both finely powdered, add two pints of boiling 
water. After boiling some time, add ioz. of hydrochloric acid. 

Vitriol Water. — Vitriol, aa sold in the pure state, should not. 
be used in marbling or aprinkhng, ae it would corrode and 
destroy the leather. It muat be weakened at least in a propor- 
tion of loz. of vitriol to 3oz. of water. 

Marbling Water. — It is usual with many to use the water pure, 
but a few drops of potash liquid used with it renders the marble 
more distinct. 

Olavre. — Pnt aprits of wine in the proportion of two drops to 
the whites of twelve egga, and beat the whole well together until 
perfectly clear. 

Marbling. — Before going into details of the different marblea, 
it may be well to give some genei'al information. It niust be 
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borne in mind tliat aueceEs in manj of the marblee depenils 
largel7 npoa prompt and quick execution, and therefore the 
operator should have his eoloura, brusheB, and prepai-ations eo 
disposed that evei-thing ia ready to hia hand in the order required. 
In preparing the colours, only sufficient for the job should be 
mttde reitdy, because, a.s a rale, when mixed, they will not keep 

The covers of the books to be marbled should be wnsbed over 
with paste water, to which has been added a small quantity 
of pearl-a^h liquid; this should be done with a sponge, and the 
books allowed to dry aftfirwarda. Neit, the books should be 
glaired carefully and equally over, and again allowed to dry. 

The books are then placed upon the marbling- rods. These 
rods are in pairs, and slope towards the operator. The books are 
placed in them so that the boajda rest extended on the rods, and 
the leaves hang between themj the tail of the book is thus lower 
than the head. In some cases the back is required to be left 
plain, and not marbled. When this is the case, a piece of wood 
grooved to the shape of the back, or even a piece of thin 
millboard or pasteboard, curved by the fingers, is placed over 
it. To avoid the scum arising from the beating of the brushes 
' over the colours, it is better to rub the ends of the bristleB 
upon the palms of the hands, on which a little oil has been 
spread. All these details being settled, let us begin with the 
simplest marble. 

Common MarbUi. — The book being placed on the r<id8, throw 
on the water prepared for marbling in large drops, with a coarse 
brush, or a bunch of quills, till the drops unite ; then, with a 
brash charged with the black liqnid, and beaten on the press-pin 
as directed fur sprinkling the edges, a number of fine streaks are 
produced by throwing the colour equally over the cover. After- 
wards, the brown liquid mu£t be similarly thrown over- When 
the veiiLS are well struck into the leather, the water must be 
sponged off, and the book placed to dry. Another plan is to 
throw on the vin^ar-black, then the brown, and lastly a fine 
sprinkle of vitriol water. 

If the volume baa been previooaly coloured with any tA the 
preparations before described, and it is wished to produce a 
msrble thereon, the brown muat be thrown on first, and then the 
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black, aa, without this preeantion the marble would not strike, 
hecanee of the acid which forma part of the coloura. This 
obBervation ie also applicable to all the other designs. 

Purple Marble. — Colour the cover two or three times with hot 
purple liquid, and, ■when dry, glaire. Then throw on water, and 
sprinkle with strong vitriol water, which will form red Teina. 

Stone Marble. — After throwing on the water, sprinkle boldly 
with the black liquid, then, with a sponge charged with strong 
bi'own, drop the colour on the back in three or four places, so 
that it may run down each side in a broad stream, and after- 
wards operate with vitriol water on the parts the brown has not 
touched. 

Green Agate. — Sprinkle black, in nine times its quantity of 
water, in large drops over the whole surface of the cover, and, 
when the drops tmite, apply on the back, at regular distances, 
the green liquid, so that it may flow on the boards and unite 
with the black. 

Blue Agate. — Proceed as above, only substituting blue in place 
of the green, weakened with water according to the shade re- 
quired. 

Porph-yry Vein. — Throw on large drops of black diluted in 
double the quantity of water. When the colour has struck well ' 
into the leather, sprinkle in the same manner brown mixed 
equally with water ; then apply a sprinkle of scarlet, and after- 
wards lai'ge spots of yellow, the liquid nearly boiling. Whilst 
these colours are uniting, throw on weak blue, and then nitro- 
muriatic acid, which, flowing t^igether down the sides, will form 
the vein distinctly. 

Tree Marble§. — These had their origin i 
they passed into this country ; they a: 
and, when well executed, are veiy elegant, 
bending each board down the middle, 
colours flow from the back and fore edge to the centre of the 
board in the form of branches of trees. The name is also given 
to such aa are made to imitate the grain of wood, but those are 

Walnut. — Formed by sprinkling black and brown only, as for 
the common marble. 

Cedar. — After sprinkling as for walnut, and before perfectly 



1 Germany, whence 

e great favourites. 

They are formed by 

I that the water and 
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dry, apply lightly a sponge presenting large holes, dipped in 
orange, npon varions places on the cover, so as to form a de- 
scription of clouds ; afterwards apply the fine red, with a similar 
sponge, evenly npon the same places, and, when dry, give the 
whole two or three coats of yellow, taking care that each pene- 
trates evenly into the leather. 

Mahogany, — The proceedings are nearly the same as for the 
walnut, the difference being merely in sprinkling the black more 
boldly, and, when perfectly dry, giving two or three uniform 
coats of red. 

Box, — In order to imitate the veins contained in box, the 
boards must be bent in five or six different places, and in diverse 
ways. After placing the books between the rods, throw on the 
water in small drops, and proceed as for the walnut; when 
perfectly dry, throw water again in large drops, arid sprinkle on 
small spots of blue, equally diluted with water ; and when again 
dry, and rubbed well, apply the scarlet with a sponge, as directed 
for the cedar. Finally, when dry, give two or three coats of 
orange. 

Wainscot — Colour with strong brown glaire, and place between 
the rods, with the boards flat ; throw on weak black in large 
spots, then brown in like manner ; and, lastly, sprinkle boldly 
with vitnol water. 

Sprinkles, — These are produced by paste-washing the book 
(not glairing), then putting on the rods, and sprinkling it over in 
&ie spots with any of the colours given, precisely as the edge is 
sprinkled. Plain cheap school books are often thus sprinkled 
for common work. 
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The materiala required in finishing are paste, size, glaire 
oiL The first is the ordinary thick paste of the bookbinder, 
which should be made as advised on page 61. 

The size is made with parchment or vellum cuttings, such aa 
are rounded ofE from account-book covers. When aize ia re- 
quii-ed, a quantity of these parchment chppinga ai'e cut up very 
small, put iuto a pipkin of glazed earthenwaje, covered with 
clean water, and set on the &re to boil. The pipkin should have 
a tin lid to keep out soot. After being boiled, and then allowed 
to cool, the size should be a jelly of such consistence that, if the 
pipkin he inverted, the size will not run out. The size is re- 
heated every time it is used. 

Tlie glah-e is made of the whites of eggs well beaten up, aa 
follows: Break a number of egga, according t^i the quantity of 
glaire you require, and get the whites into one vessel, without a 
particle of yolk. Then put ia the "devil" (see Fig. 18), and, 
taking the handle between the palms of both hands, cause it to 
revolve rapidly. This will quickly beat the glaire up into foam; 
which will fill the cup, mug, or other vesBel containing it. If put 
by for a while, the white will subside from the froth, and should 
be poured out into another vesseL This is glaii-e, and differs 
from the ordinary white of egg, in this — that whereas the 
latter is stringy and ropey, so that it would not lie evenly 
on any surface, the glaire is as limpid aa water, and can be 
evenly spread on anything; hence "beating up" the glaire well 
with the devil ia indiapenaable to the finisher's success. 

Some kind of oleaginous substance is required to be applied 
to tbe leather after glairing, and immediately before the con. 
tact of the gold. We, and most bookbinders, prefer olive oil 
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but many use lard, aad some say tbat nathiug eqaala a, palm- 
oil candle. 

The first step in the finishing process is to paete-wash the 
■books. We may mention that, in an ordinary shop, a certain 
nnmber of books, known aa a " batch," are generally forwarded 
together, and also finished together. There are certain advan- 
tages in dealing with a batch of, say, twenty books, which would 
be wanting if they were either forwarded or finished by couples. 
For the paste -washing, then, the back of the book ie smeared 
over with the tliiok paste. If it be a calf book, the paste is then 
well rubbed up and down the back with the edge of a blunt 
folder. A sponge, dipped in clean water, is nert taken, and the 
paste removed from the back ; and the sides, comers, or other 
portions of the leather are washed over with the combined paste 
and water remaining on the sponge. The latter is then well 
squeezed out in the water, and the book washed over with clear 
water alone. This paste-washing is intended to fill up holes, 
pores, and interstices in the leather, so as to form a good level 
fonndation for the size and glaire. The paste-washed books 
are now left to dry, and are nest washed over with hot size, 
applied with a piece of sponge. When the size is dry, they are 
glaii-ed ; the glaire is also applied with a piece of clean sponge. 
The number of times the glaire is applied depends upon the 
kind of leather. For sheep and roan, one good glairing over 
will be sufficient; for morocco, the same. On morocco, however, 
the sponge is not genei'ally used, but the glaire is applied 
only at auch places as are to be gilded, with a camel-hair 
pencil. Calf is glaired three times — first, over the back, sides, 
and comers ; second and third, over the back only. Each coat 
must be allowed to iyy before the neit is applied. When the 
last application is juat dried, but not hard, the finishing may 

We will take a plain half-calf hook as first specimen, filleted 
and lettered. We first put a, single or two-line fillet on the 
gas stove (see Figs. 11 and 12, page 19j. The single fillet is a 
brass wheel, which has a periphery or edge like A (Fig. 117); the 
two-line has an edge like B in the same figure. The book 
is taken and lightly greased with a little oil or lard, applied 
with a piece of cotton wool or flannel; it is then screwed 
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up in the finiaMng-press, and the press turned on the board, 
ao that the head ia to the operator's right hand. 

Meanwhile, a leaf of gold ia taken out of the book, with the 
gold-knife, and laid on the onahion. If not quite level, a slight 
breathing, exactly upon ita centre, will bring it flat. Now 
cut from one side sufficient strips, just a little broader than 
the fillet ia wide. Thia is done by putting the gold-knife gently 
on the leaf, and pushing the knife backwards and forwarda, 
aa if aawing. when the gold leaf ia eaaily cut. 

The fillet is now taken from the store, and tested to see 
whether it is sufficiently hot. This ia done by spitting npon 
it, and judging by the biasing. If the aaliva adheres to it, 
and alowly evaporates, it ia not hot enough. If, on the other 
hand, it forms a globulai- drop, and alidea awiftly off, the tool 
is a trifle too hot. The right heat ia juat between the two 



extremes. When the required temperature ia arrived at, 
the edge of the tool a few times over the flesh side of a piece 
of leather, or the gold-cushion, to make it clean and bright: 
then carefully draw it across the palm of your left hand, to 
impart a very slight greasineaa to the edge. If it be now 
carefully rolled on the strips of gold leaf on the cushion, they 
will adhere to it. When its edges are thoa supplied, roll the 
fillet eai-efully, and with an equal pressure, over the back of 
the book, at the places where you have previously marked it 
with the folder. The fillet must be hot enough, or the gold 
will not adhere to the leather, bat not too hot, or the leather will 
be burned, and the fillet will cut it. 

When the book is filleted, the next thing ia to letter it 
There are two different ways of doing this — either witb separate 
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letters, or with the whole title set up in a row of type. The 
first is the old-fashioned way, is quicker, and still popular with 
many of our best binders ; the second is simpler, and easier 
for the amateur. With the first, you have an alphabet of 
separate letters, each cut on the end of a small piece of brass, 
and fixed in a round wooden handle. The bi*ass letters are kept 
in a round pasteboard box, face upwards. Supposing your book 
is Pope's " Homer," you pick out " P, O, E, S, H, M, R," and an 
apostrophe and full point, and range them on the gas stove — 
the ends that bear the letters over the hot centre of the stove, 
and their round handles resting on the semi-circular niches in 
the iron ring that surrounds the stove (see Fig. 12, page 19). 

It is well to have a small piece of sponge, fixed to a block 
of wood, and wetted. By placing each letter in contact with the 
wet sponge before using, you can tell from the hissing whether 
it is of the right heat. This is more cleanly than the saliva 
test. 

You now cut out a square piece of gold, of the size of the 
lettering piece, and bring it to an unoccupied part of the 
cushion. The book is then lowered upon it, and moved a little 
from side to side, when the gold leaf will adhere to the lettering 
piece. The book is next to be screwed up in the finishing-press 
again, with the head, which must be furthest froui the operator, 
elevated a little more than the tail. 

It requires great dexterity to letter with the separate letters, 
and different binders adopt slightly different plans. Perhaps 
the following is best for beginners : Take up the P first, and, 
having rubbed it on the leather, or gold-cushion, to brighten 
it, hold the handle with the right hand, and, steadying the 
end of the letter with the thumb of the left, carefully print 
it where you wish the centre of your first line to be. 
Replace the P on the stove, and, taking up the O, stamp that on 
to the left of the P; take the latter letter again, and stamp 
it on to the left of the O. Replace the P on the stove, and, 
raising the E, imprint it to the right of the P first made ; let 
the apostrophe (*) follow, to the right of the E ; then the S, to 
the right of the apostrophe, which will finish the first line, 
"POPE'S." Now take the M, and stamp this in the centre 
of the lettering piece, a short distance below the first line; 



L the left eide, and the E 
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foUow this by the O and the H . 
and the K. on the right. 

Of ponree, great care must be taken to "work" the letters 
in a perfectly straight line. Some binders affect varioua little 
" dodges " to help them, as, for instance, marking lines acrose 
the gold leaf, with the point of a dull knife or a blunt bodkin; 
others take a, short piece of sewing-Bilk, with a tiny flat lead 
weight at each end, and lay the sUk across at the place as 
a guide; but care and practice are all that are needed. 

When the tjrpea are used, you have a " fount " of the size 
required (for you need more letters by this plan, as you cannot 
use the same letter again and again). These are generally kept 
in a boi, with compartments for each letter. Then a type- 
holder, as shown at Pig. 14 (page 22), is necessary. The 



I holder, as 




line or lines required are then picked up, ranged in order in the 
type-holder, and screwed up tightly. The whole apparatus ie 
then heated, and the lines worked across the back of the book 
in one motion. 

When the lettering and filleting of the book are completed, 
the gold leaf is wiped off with the gold-rag. This is generally a 
piece of open canvas which has been well greased, and conse- 
quently the fragments of gold leaf attach ttemselvea to it. 
(This rag, in process of time, beGomes of value, in consequence 
of the accumulated gold contained in it, and may be sold to the 
gold refinere.) The gilding la then cleaned up more carefully 
with ft piece of flannel, and on morocco very frequently with a 
piece of indiarubber, emartly but cautiously applied. 
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^ Blind Tooling, — ^Most books are further ornamented by having 
the heated tools stamped on some part of them without any 
gold; this, of course, only leaves the pattern indented in the 
leather, and is technically termed " blind tooling." Generally, a 
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^iG. 119.— Pallet Patterns. 

tool is worked " blind " on each side of the gilded fillets. If it 
be wished that the blind tooling be left " duU " — that is to say, 
free of glaire — ^the latter can be removed with the point of the 




Fig. 120.— Buxd Toou.^g. 

finger, wrapped over with a piece of fine cotton and wetted. 
The pallets used in blind tooling are of the shape shown at 
Fig. 118, with varioos patterns on the edge. Some of them 
are very simple and some very elaborate. At Fig. 119 we 

L 
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give eeveral pattema of pallets. Ike finishmg-preas (witb 
tlie Toiume acrewed up) is turned again, ao that the head of 
the book is to the right hand of the operator, Hind the pallet 
heated and worked across on each side of the fillets, so that 
the completed back presents the appearance of Fig. 120; A 
being the gold lines, the blind ones being on each aide 
of them. 

The book, if a half-bound one, is then taken out and laid on 
ita side on a clean millboai'd placed on the work-bench, and the 
two-Une fillet (blind) is run along the edges of the sidea, both at 
back and comers, as in Fig. 121. 




12L— Blino Toounq. 



The finishing of the half-bound book is now completed, if 
it is only to be plainly bound. 

The back is polished with the polisher to render it more 
glossy and level. There are two forma of thia tool, as shown at 
Fig. 122. A is the more usual form, and the only one suited to 
the sides of whole-bound hooks ; but B is more useful to apply 
to the aides of the boarda. In either case, the implement is 
heated on the stove, rubbed clean and bright on a piece of 
leather, and, the book being held in the left hajid, with the head 
or tail against the workman's abdomen, the polisher, held in the 
I right, is passed swiftly, with a alight, equable pressure, a few 
s up and down the back of the book. 
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Very frequently half-calf books are ** vamislied " over the 
leather. This is partly in order to give a better gloss than the 
burnishing will produce, and partly as a preservative for the 
leather. Bookbinders' varnish can be procured of any of the 
dealers in bookbinders' nmterials whom we have enumerated. 
The French is the best. It is well to give a good price for 
varnish in preference to using inferior qualities ; thereby 
certainty of a good result is obtained, and the best will go 
farther, and so be found the cheapest. It can be applied with a 
bit of sponge. 



B 



Fig. 122.-— Polishing-irons. 



We certainly should not advise the amateur to attempt to 
make his own varnish, but, in order to render our book 
complete, we append an approved recipe, that of the celebrated 
Tingry; it is perhaps the best known for its brilliancy and 
drying qualities. Put into a vessel 6oz. of mastic (in drops), 
3oz. of sandarach (finely powdered), 4oz. of coarsely broken 
glass (separated from the dust by a sieve), and 32oz. of spirits 

L 2 
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of wine, of about 40deg. ; p^a^^e tie vessel upon straw in another 
filled witli cold water, put it on the fire, and let it boil, stirring 
the eubatancee together with a stiek to keep the resin from 
uniting. When the whole appears well mixed, pnt in 3oz. of 
turpentine, and boil for another half houi", when the whole mnst 
he taJten off, and stirred till the vamieh, and the water in which 
it is placed, cools. Nest day, filter it through fine cotton, by 
which means it will aeqnire the greatest degi-ee of limpidity, 
and well cork it up in a bottle. Another recipe is giren 
by M. F. Maiset, of Ohatillon-anr-Seine, and may he prepared 
aimilarly to the preceding. The ingredientB are three pints of 
spirits of wine, of 36deg. to 40deg.; 8ok. of sandarach, 2oz. of 
mastic in drops, 8oz. of shellac, and 2oz. of Viemia turpentine. 
There is also a varnish called Caoutchouc Polish, which is very 

The varnish is fli-st put on the hack of the book, with a camel- 
hair brush, as hghtly and in aa small quantity as possible. 
When nearly dry, it is polished with a ball, formed of fine white 
cotton filled with wool, on which hfla been rubbed a a mall 
quantity of olive oil, to make it glide freely. The bank must be 
rubbed at first lightly, and as faat as the vamiah dries, and 
becomes warm, more sharply. The sides are then varnished, 
one after the other. 

Before entering further into detail on the various styles 
of finiahing, we may here cite the advice of the celebrated 
Dr. T. F. Dibden, a gi'eat authority upon the subject; 

" First, let your books be well and evenly lettered, and It 
a tolerable portion of ornament be seen on the hacks of then 
I love what ia called an overcharged back. At first, the appear 
luice may be flaunting and parish ; but time, which mellows 
down book ornaments, as well aa human countenances, will 
quickly obviate thia inconvenience, and about a twelvemonth, 
or six months added to the said twelvemonth, will work miracles 
upon the appearance of your book. Do not be meagre of yonr 
ornaments on the back, and never suffer blind tooling whoUv 
to pervade a folio or c^uarto, for by so doing you convert whp 
should look like a book into a piece of mahogany furaitu] 

"Id large libraries, there should not be too much blind to 
ing, or too great a want of gitt. No doubt the ornament sho". 
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Fig. 133 shows a set of plain line pallets of a certain size, 
and Fig. 134 a similar set of thick-and-thin line. Fig. 135 
represents a set of gouges, and Fig. 136 a set of half -circles. 
Circles are exemplified at Fig. 137, and three-qnarter circles 
at Fig. 138. 




Fig. 135.— Set of Gouges. 

s Each shape can be had as a single line (broad or narrow), 
^il double line, a dotted line, a thick-and-thin line, or a thick- 
and-double-thin line. 

In finishing morocco books, the back is not usually glaired all 
over, as is calf. Let us take a morocco back, and suppose 
that the finishing is to consist of a pallet on each side of the 
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Fig. 136.— Set of Semi-circular Gouges. 



iMuds, and a tool in the middle between each. First ascertain 
c^e centre of the back. This can be done by measuring at the 
f^d and tail with a pair of compasses or spiing dividers. By 
3iM|j^ing a runner to these two marks, the centre of the space 
^green the bands can be marked o£E with the points of a 
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folder. Now heat the pallet and the tool slightly on the gaa 
stove, and work them in their places with a slight impresaion 
only. Neit wash the back with some vinegar, and paas over it, 
with the grain of the leather, a, small, hard, clean, ehort-haired 
brnah. When dry, glaire the impreBsions made by the pallet 




and tool, applying the glaire with a small camel's hair pencil. 
Wben the glaire is dry, apply a second coat in the aajne 
manner. When the second application ia dry, rah the places 
OTer with the oiled cotton wool prerionfily mentioned, 

UTezt take a leaf of gold from the gold-book, put it on t 




Fig. 13e.— set of THttBE.quAETER Circles. 



gold-cuahion, and cut it with the go!d-knife into pieoee »■ 
shade larger than the glaired spaces. Lift them by a piece of 
cotton wool which has been drawn over the operator's hea.d , 
to render it ilightly greasy. Place each piece of gold leaf in 
ita place and preee it down in the pattern. If there are any 
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, breathe slightly on the gold leaf and put 

on the top of it. When all the places are 

to work the tools. These require to be heated 

iemperature that if you let fall a drop of water 

ft does not hiss or roll off, but dries up at once. 

ihe tools exactly in the blind impressions. 
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AHTIQITE OB HOITASTIC FINISHING. 

In the work deecribed in Chapter XIX. gold leaf is used in all 
the principal omamentatioii, and blind tooling ia only ausiliary 
to the gilding. But another style of finishing, often found in 
ancient books, was revived some few yeara ago, and is now 
very popular for religioua books, and ia used for secular onea. 
This style is known as " antique," or sometimes " monastic." 
and consists entirely of blind tooling except the lettering ; 
and aa a. rule, in this description of work, the edges are either 
imbumished red or gilt, or gilt upon red. The boards used 
are thick, and generally have bevelled edges. 

The tools for this work are of the usual kind, but the pat 
terns are generally bolder and heavier in appearance than 
those used for gold. On the sides heavy rolls and line work, 
produced by such sets of tools as shown at Fig. 134 (last 
chapter), are most effective. 

Although it may not appear at first sight to require such 
nicety as gilding, the novice will speedily find that quite aa mncb 
care and dexterity are needed to produce effective decoration. 
Everything must be worked atraight and true, and the depth 
of impression given to the variona tools must be the same. The 
colour of the tooling (which should be a dark mellow brown) , 
should be uniform over the work. 

Before commencing work, the back of the book is damped 
with a sponge and clean water, which latter is then well 
"worked" into the grain of the leather with a small, clean, 
bai'd brush. 

In executing antique work, the tools are heated, and each 
one worked several times in its place on tUe damp leather; 
this singes the leather until it is darkened. A steady hand 
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and great care are required to eiiBare that the tool always 
fiUli exactly in the eame place, and is not doubled or Blurred 
at the edges. 

This kind of work ig only employed on morocco and ■ 
<9alf. Brown, olive, and alate-colonr are the colonro best 
wbipted, pftrticalarly the first. The book ie screwed np in 

- the Gnishing-preas, havii^ had its back marked off. The 
pallet is then heated and worked steadily across the back, 
the motion being given by the wrist only. This mnst be 

K&me several times, and, as the leather dries, the heat of 
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'Hbs pallet must be raised, which will usually gradually darken 
the lines and produce the deep tints required. Occasionally, 
it will be found necessary to damp the part of the book 
<^erated on several times before the neceaaary depth of 
«olour can be obtained. The pallet must be held very 
steadily, and worked across the back quite straight. The 
gloss has next to be given to the blind tooling. This is 
done by making the pallet rather hot; it is then nibbed 
apon a piece of greasy leather and again worked backwards 
lUid forwards in the impressions previously niade. This is 
technically termed "ji^ering." 
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The snrface of the leather being damp, the brasa (ace of 
the tool, however clean, will have a cei-tain liability to stick 
to it, and perhaps pull oS the grain. This ia to be avoided, 
and the tool made to " come away " with facility, by tlie 
following procesB. 

Take IJoz. of white wax and loz. of lard, and melt them 
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together in a glazed pipkin over the fire. Hub some of this 
grease on the fleeh (rough) aide of a piece of thick leather, 
and rub the tools for blind work occasionally on this greased 
surface while using them. 

In "finishing" the sides of whole-bound antique work, the 
pattern must first be maj'ked ont with the epd of a pointed 
folder, assisted by a, straight-e^^ and, when necessary. 
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compasses. The whole surface is then clarified and brushed, 
as already described. Any fillets that may be required are 
next worked over the lines several times until the colour and 
depth of impression are secured. In order to give the lines 
A gloss, the fillet is then fixed by putting a small wooden 
wedge between the edge of the roll and the fork, as shown 




Fig. lit— Antiijue Sjdb— Five Tools. 

at Fig. 139. The periphei-y of the fiUet is now rubbed with 
the greased leather, and it is then " jiggered " over the lines, 
great care being taken not to double or blui' the lines. 

Tools must be worked by making them slightly warm at 
first and then increasing the heat at subsequent impressions. 
Then the leather ia permitted to dry, the tool re-heated, 
greased, and worked again for the gloss. 
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Antique work may be diversified and improyed by working 
a fine gold line amidafc the heavy blind tooLiiig, ae ebown at 
Figs. 140 and 141. 

The pattern shown at Fig. 142 is aUn an excellent and 
eflective one for the aide of an antique book. 

The lettering ie completed after the blind tooling ia finished. 




Fig. 14S.— ANiiquE OEiEt, 



Books bound in morocco flexible {which are generally dero- 
tional works) are usually finished with blind lines (a thick 
and thin) worked close to the bands. 

There are a few favourite tools much used in " antique " finish- 
ing on the spaces of the back, &C. They are mostly mo 
imitations of some ancient ornamenta found in the printefl 
books of the celebrated Stephen Aldus, one of the I 
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famous of tlie early printers. Hence these tools are called 
"Aldine." Aldus's own badge was that of a dolphin twined 
around an anchor, but this is not used by the bookbinder, 
although the anchor alone is; one of the most common of the 
Aldine tools is an aicom (Fig. 143, A), another is the Maltese 
cross (Fig. 143, B). 
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Fio. 143.— Aldine Tools. 

These tools are first worked blind ; then the place is glaired 
with the camel's hair pencil, and the tool again worked in 
gold, the other ornamentation being, as already stated, blind 
tooling, and the leather being left dull, or not glaired, polished, 
or varnished. 
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In whole-bound works a. roll of aufficient breadth ia generally 
ran along the edges of the boards and the inside of the squares. 
This may be done by taking the gold npon the roll as usual and 
holding the voluine on the worl-bench finnlj with the left 
hand. It is however, generally beat, especially if the volmne be 
large, to screw it up in boards, either m the finishing prees or 
the laying press, according to size The boards- are used to 
prevent the bad being injured When the end-papers have 
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a broad leather joint, which is to be finished, it ia beat to lay on 
gold over aU the space, with the tip or cotton, and then work 
the ornaments as desired. 

It is upon the aides of whole-bound books that the competent 
finisher usually finds the best acope for bia talent and can show 
his taste and skill. Where the ornamentation is confined to a 
simple roll worked round the side, a line made with the folder 
will be sufficient guide, and the gold can be taken upon the roll 
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and worked direct. But wlien the pattern is iarge and com- 
plicated, and with much detail, it will be well to work all the 
tools upon the aide before glaiHng, and apply the gold eub- 
Bequently. The gold may he laid on one aide only, and that 
aide be finished first, and the book be screwed up in the laying- 
preBB. Or, atill better, the hook may be placed between a couple 
of firm billeta of wood resting steadily on the work-bench (Fig. 
144) ; and thus the gold may he laid on both boards. The 
whole of the boards may be glaired over with the sponge, or 
the whole be first worked, and the impressions only glaired 
with the brush. 

To gild silk or velvet, it is necessary, owing to their 
delicate character, to adopt a different procedure to that used 
with leather. Wet glaire would, of course, permanently stain 
them, and therefore the whites of eggs are carefully dried, 
and brought to a very fine powder ; this is placed in a. 
small bottle, with a piece of fine mualin tied over the mouth, 
and can then be shaken and powdered over the place desired. 
On this powder the gold ia applied, and the fcoola worked. 
Many modem bookbinders prefer powdered gtun eandarach to 
the egg albumen. 

As there is no moisture in silk, the finisher must not lay 
on so much gold at one time as he would on calf or morocco. 

"We will now give an eiample of a side finished in gold. 
We cannot give more than one, owing to the apace which 
Bach niuatrations would take up. The principle, however, is 
in all cases the same, and the opei-ator, if possessed of a 
little good taste and self-reliance, should have no difficulty in 
BO combining a small collection of suitable tools as to make 
plenty of effective designs for himself. 

In our eiample (Fig. 145) it will be seen that the tools required 
are a single-line fillet, several semi-circular gouges of different 
eizee, some circles, and the line and comer took shown at 
Fig. 146, of which two are volutes or scrolls. The single-line 
fillet is first worked round the side, equidistant from each 
of the edges. The tool A is then worked at each comer, as 
shown. Inside this, again, the fillet is used so as to produce 
a square incomplete at the comers, which are afterwards 
finiBhed off with a. gouge. The central ornament should be 
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worked blind first. The middle knot is furmed with goagCB 
carefnUy worked bo that the lines interlace. At their ends the 
rolnte (Fig. 146, B) ia placed, and to this ia added the smaller 




Fia. 145.— Side Tooling. 

Tolnte, 0. The circles worked within each other finish the 
design, which is chaste and pretty. Of course, the design ia 
mainly one of lines. In others the ornamentB preponderate. 
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and a few linea are only used to bind them together in Bome- 
thing like a coherent decoration, Other designs hare more of 
a border character consisting of a wide square or oval traam- 
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work, formed by working broad rolls or a multiplicity of tools 
roTind, while the middle of the design haa no ornament. 

For look, few methods are better than to cover the eidcB with 
soroUa or gouges carefully an'anged to rua into or bi-anch out 
fi-om each other, while emaO terminal tools spring from their 
extremities, Some of the smaller tools shown at Fig. 125, p. 151, 
are well adapted for thie. Ancient binders of repute seem to 
have been very fond of a style of decoration which eecm'ed the 
most massive and showy appearance at little cost of designing 
skill. This was doue by running a couple of bi'oad rolls round 
the boai'ds, working some large ornaments — say, a crown or a 
mitre — in the middle, and filling up all the interspaces by 
continued repetitions of some small tool, ae a flmir de Us or a 
rose. Many of the books of Henri II. and Diane de Poitiers 
are finished thus; and the famous French binder Le Gascon 
was also much addicted to this manner. 

A side can be also completed by the use of rolls alone, 
working them in gradually lessening squares, or, rather, 
parallelograms, inside each other, and ending with a centre 
tool in character with the rolls. 

Blind Tooling. — This is seldom done upon the sides of 
morocco-covered books. With calf it is not uncommon to run 
a roll round the board, and to fill up the central apace with 
blind work produced by plates, and known as " graining." 
The plates are of metal, and bear the "grain" that it is de- 
sired to impart to the leather on one side. One of the most 
common patterns is that termed " russia." For this, slight 
file-cuts are made round a sheet iron or copper plate, and thin 
copper wire is coiled ai'ound, passing into each of these saw- 
alots. When all the wire is wound, the plate is covered with 
molten solder on one side, which solders the wire firmly to 
that side of the plate. The folds of loose wire on the other 
side ai"e then removed, and the worldng face of the plate 
resembles A (Fig. 147), the lines of wire standing up boldly. 
To nse these plates, one is placed on each side of the book, 
the whole put between boards, well pulled down in the 
standing-press, and left in all night, or longer. When 
removed, it will be found that the plates have stamped in the 
patt«m A (Fig. 147) on each side. The plates are now 
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reTersed, bo tliat the linee ran acroBS those already made, und 
again Bci'ewed down in the press. When taken out, the side 
will be found to beai- the complete ruBaia pattern, an at 
B (Fig. 147). 

Beaidea the above pattern, there are others known as morocco, 
turkey, fish scale, baaket, shagreen, waving, and double pat- 
terns. These are engraved in solid metal plates, and are used 
the same as the " ruBaia " plates, but do not need reversal and 
a second impreBaion. 

Inlaying. — From a, very early period i 
binding, endeavours have been made t 
beUishing the sides of the boards : 
pieces of leather of different colour 



1 the history of boot- 
) get variety by em- 
, various devices with 
] that which the hook 
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was bound in. This is t«rmed " inlaying." Most of the larger 
Yolunies in the famous library of tbe celebrated GroUer, 
chancellor of France, were inlaid. 

The pattern generally used was that of interlaced strapTTork. 
In Grolier'a time, this peculiar kind of ornament was very 
popular, especially in Flandera and Germany, and to some 
extent in France, as a genei'al decorative em-ichment ; it 
consists of a naiTow fillet or band folded and crossed, and 
occasionally interlaced with another, tbe convolutions some- 
times exhibiting much, ingenious elaboi-ation. The style 
originated, however, at a much earlier period. A specimen 
which dates aa far back as the eleventh century, and 
possesses all the characteristics of the Byzantine art t^ 
that time, is sculptured in stone over the church gate at 
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I^assan, Saxony. The adoption of tHs peculiar ornament 
was exceedingly common in tlie later days of tlie Renaissance, 
a2id became a prevailing characteristic of that style. It was 
carried to perfection under Henri IT. of France, and hence 
it is not surprising to find it brought into the bookbinding 
of that era. Books so bound are often called " Groliers " in 
the present day, from those of that chancellor bound in this 
style. 




Fio. 148.— Obolier Pattern. 



Fig. 148 exemplifies a simple pattern of this description; 
it consists of an interlaced square and diamond. Patterns of 
this kind are easy for anyone to design in great variety. It 
is only necessary to bear in mind that any wnder of either 
ribbon must be followed by an over. Fig. 149 shows a more 
complex comer strapwork ornament of the time of Henri II. 

The pattern is usually cut out of morocco of two or more 
colours, differing from that of the book cover. For instance, 
if the book be bound in purple morocco, the square (Fig. 148) 
may be scarlet, and the diamond bright green. They may be 
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cat out with a sharp-pointed knife. Of course, the leather is 
oiily need aingle; that ia to eaj, when one colour appears 
to go under the other, that portion is omitted. The leather 
should be pared thin before the ornament is cut out, as other- 
wise it may be found very difficult to pare it. It ahoiild also 
be cut from morocco which either has no grain or from, 
which the grain has been rubbed out. The various portions 
of the ornament are carefully pasted over with thick paste, 
Isdd accurately in the position which they are to occupy on 
the book side, and rubbed dovm Hcrupulously with the folder ; 
' care also being taken not to stretch the leather. "When the 




paste has got a little set, clear away any that has squeezed 
out, place a piece of clean waste paper on each aide, screw 
the book in the press and leave it there until dry. 

The inlaid ornament is finished by working pallets and 
line tools in gold around all its outlines. These had better 
be in fine lines. If the binder have a tolerable assortment of 
single-line pallet gouges, and the others recommended in 
Chapter XIX., he should have no trouble in matching any 
pattern ; but, if he have any doubt, then, in designing his 
[pattern, he must take into consideration what tools he has, 
' lodify it accordingly. 
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Pig. 150 shows a Bide of an ancient book m the Grolier 
stjle, from the Moi-artte collection This pattern is a very 
good one. Pig. 151 shows a lesa comphcated pattern of the 
same period. 

]Etnfoan.-—'Iii this etjle, utetead of hemg covered with gold, 
Uta back is ornamented with Gothic and Arabesque compart- 
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menta, or mutations of Greek borders and Etruscan vases, in 
their proper i-olours whn,h when well executed, have a good 
effect. The Marquis of Bath possesses a copy of Caxton'a 
" Becuyell of the Historyes of Troye," bound in this coloured 
manner by Whittaker of London, who some years ago 
brooght it to great perfection The back representa a tower, 
in imitation of stone, on the battlements of which is a flag, 
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bearing the title, and on a projection of tke tower tlie name 
of the printere ie impresBed, On the aides are Trojan and 
Grecian iirnioiir in reliefs, round which is a nkiaed impresaion 
of the reeded axe. The inaidee, which ai'e also of rassia, are 
ornamented with drawings, in Indian ink, of Andromache im- 
ploring Hector not to jfo out to fight, and the death of Sector. 




F[a, l&l.— Side of Old 



which 






The edges of the leaves are gilt, t 
deviceiB are painted. 

To execute this kind of work properly, the design must be 
carefoUy marked out on the covers. The proper tints and 
shades for the colour moat be ascertained bj trials on waate 
pieces of the same leather as the book is boond in. 

Painting. — Another variety of ornamentation for the sides 
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of whole-bound books are landscapes. These can of course only 
be done if the wortniau be skilled in painting. The volume ia 
prepared by being paste-washed, so as to present aa uniform 
fawn colour, the designs slightly traced and afterwards 
coloured, a«coi-ding to the pattern, the colour being mixed to 
the proper shade with water. The shades must be tried on 
pieces of refuse leather, aa, being spirit colour, when once 
laid on, no art can soften them down if too strong, and a 
peculiar lightness of touch will be necessary to produce 
effect. Porti-aits, &c., may also bo executed in this manner, 
and many superb designs have at times been executed by the 
best binders of France. M. Didot, the celebrated Parisian 
printer, presented a copy of the " Henriade," published by 
himself, and most elegantly ornamented in this style, to 
Louis XVin. It was executed by M. Leniers Beliiers, book- 
binder, of Tours, and exhibited on one side a miniatore of 
Hemi IV., and on the other a similai" one of Louis X V ITT ., 
both perfect likenesses. The greatest difBculty consisted in 
the portraits, which were firat im.printed on paper, very 
moist, and immediately applied to the cover, on which they 
were impressed with a flat roller. When perfectly dry, they 
were coloured with all the art of which the binder was 
capable, and the other ornamental paintings wei-e executed 
by hand. This kind of work demands much time and care." 
"When this style of ornamentation is required, and the 
workman does not possess the requisite skill to properly 
paint a landscape, the same, or nearly the same, effect may 
be attained by the use of "transfer" pictures. The proceed- 
ing is as follows : Cut the piint intended to be transferred 
close to the design on the aides. Let it steep in glaire till 
it is well saturated. During this time, glaire the book 
twice, letting it dry on each apphcation. Take out the print, 
place it exactly in the centre of the side cover, and, lay- 
ing a piece of paper above, rub it sharply on the book, so 
that it may adhere very closely. Remove the upper paper, 
and with the fingers rab off the paper gently until the 
printed design begins to appear, wetting the fingers in glaire 
should the paper get too diy. The utmost attention will 
now be necessary, for the least carelessness in removing the 
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paper tliat still remains may entirely destroy tlie design, and 
tlie wliole of tlie previous labour be lost. The paper mnst be 
gently removed piece by piece, till the design only appears in 
the leather while damp. When dry, a whiter appearance 
wiU be presented, arising from the small particles of paper 
adhering to the ink; but these will be sufficiently hidden in 
glairing the side previous to finishing. The extent and 
variety to which, at a small expense, these designs may be 
carried, with the finish and beauty given to the sides of the 
books, render the subject worthy of the ornamental work- 
man particularly; but he must possess perseverance and 
carefulness in an eminent degree to carry it to perfection. 
After the gilding or other ornament is executed, the side 
must be finished o& in the usual manner. A slight coat 
of varnish will give a superior finish. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Ill finiBhing books, the operator sliould exerciae his best 
diBcrimination witb regard to the Beleetion of tools, bo that 
they shall be appropriat* to the subject of which the book 
treats. In order to succeed in this, the finisher in all cases 
needs to be a. Tnan of wide reading and good knowledge. 

It is an excellent plan for the finisher, ambitious of at- 
taining excellence in his art, to devote aome time to the etndj 
of the different styles of various countriea and historical 
epochs. Beginning with the Egyptian form of ornament, 
and casually glancing at those prevaiHng at NineTeh and 
Babylon, as exemplified by the disinterred remains, he will 
neit consider the ornamentation of Greece and Rome, and, 
on the fall of the latter empire, the modification of decoration 
which grew out of Roman art, as the Byzantine, Maui-esque, 
or Saraceneaque, and the early Gothic. Later Gothic will 
lead on to Renaissance, and, gradually, to modern art. 
Abundant materials esiat in modem literature to aid the 
inquirer; while in our maaeums can be found actual remains 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Roman art, and our ancient 
chnrchcB will give plenty of Gothic cKamplea. A careful tour 
through the "courts" of the Crystal Palace is, in itself, a 
fair education in stylea of ornament. In finishing books to 
which the different claaaea of ornament are applicable, care 
should be taken not to mil the styles. When a certain class 
of ornament is decided upon, it should he carried conaistently 
through. 

With regard to the ornamentation of modem books, some 
few general rules may be given, aa aug^sting hints to guide 
the taate. Works upon religious topics would seem to require 
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a Bobriefcy of embelliBhrnent, as being more in harmony with 
their character than omamiint of a lig-ht«r kind. The decora- 
tions should not only be few and simple, hut eiecnted in 
bhnd. tooling — that is to say, without any gold ; or if gold be 
employed at all, it ahonld be confined to tbe edges of the 
cover or panels, while the whole of the centre ia left blind. 

History and biography, if we adopt this principle, may be 
less gravely embellished than religious works, hut still should 
have weight and solidity of decoration, as far aa the phrase 
can be applied with propriety to anything in the way of 
ornament. 

Poetry and fiction in general would be most characteristic- 
ally dressed in a light, elegant, and graceful binding, except, 
indeed, as regards tragedy, which should be clothed in what 
our old. dramatists would have called sad ornament. In short, 
the bindings should not only assimilate with the taste of the 
time the work treats of, but the colour should also be in 
harmony with its subject. 

It would at first sight seem somewhat inconsistent with the 
rules laid down, that we should embellish the binding of a 
modem author, and upon a modem subject, with Greek or 
Roman ornaments. But this is a necessity growing out of the 
very narrow limits of human invention, or, it may be, of the 
forms on which that invention had to work. Certain it is, that 
all the ingenuity of our artists, of every description, has not 
been able to add a single combination to those invented by 
the Greeks and Bomans, and even they appear to be only 
modifications of the old Egyptian. In modern binding, there- 
fore, we consider the whole range of ancient embelliskmenta 
as being equally appropriate to our time, only taking care to 
associate the grave with the grave, the light with the light, 
and the fanciful with the fanciful, according to the suggea- 
tions already given. We repeat this fundamental principle of 
the art, since, of all others, it is the most frequently neglected. 
The moment any ornament has been brought foi-ward that 
at all catches the public taste, the binders, for the most part, 
snatch at it with avidity, and employ it on all occasions, right 
or wrong, till it is superseded by some new combination from 
the storehouse of antiquity. This is more particularly the' 
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case with binders in clofct ; a MaureBque tool is cut for a 
work on the Arabian djnasty, wben, forthwith, thej transfer 
it to the cover of a volume on the cathedrals of England, or 
a crimaon cloth is with propriety adopted for a, life of 
"Wellington, and soon after we find it covering a biography 
of Bishop Heber, 

It IB hardly necessary to dwell any longer upon this topic ; 
bnt, to avoid all possibility of mistake, we add a few further 
illutratione. For example, we would bind a Prenoh military 
history in blue and an English one in scarlet. For a book 
on the life of Kelson, we would let the ornamentation be 
in imitation of cable, with, perhaps, a couple of boarding- 
pikes crossed in the centre of the square (see Fig. 155). The 
cable makes a very beautiful roll or fillet. We should hind 
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a treatise on the celestial bodies in cerolean blue, with stars 
I and crescents; a botanical work in green, with a flowery border; 

!EucIid should he tooled in squares, triangles, circles, and 
rhomboids; and a Moore's "Irish Melodies" ornamented with 
leaves and flowers, either in wreaths or in borders, or with 
an Irish harp (Fig, 156) in the centre. Works relating to 
India would seem to be most fitly embellished with the 
vegetable and animal productions of that country ; or if the 
subject be historical, or of ancient date, appropriate ornaments 
may be foimd in the sculpture and architecture of the Hindoo 
race. Fluted pilasters, the zodiac, and figures of various kinds 
belonging either to their religion or their histoi'y, form the 
principal featurea to be borrowed for the purposes of the 
binder. 
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It may be difficult to determine any exact style in wliich 
encjclop^diaiB and eerialB treating of all aubjeota and all times 
ahonld be bound. We would, however, suggest some plain 
ornament, sucb as the Gi^cian ornamented panel. 

If the bookbinder carefully foUowa the direotiona given in 
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the preceding chapters, and carries out the hints contained 
in this (the last), he will have no cause to regret any trouble 
he may have taken in the covering of his books ; for hia library 
will present a much more chaste appearance than it would 
if hia books were boimd in the indiscriminate and thought- 
less style of the present day. 
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Aldine tooli, 167 
Antique finishing, 162 

Marble, 108 
"Athol" presi, 9 

B. 
Back, liniDgr, 117 

Bnbbing down, 31 
Backing, 64 
Bands, tying np, 127 
Beating, 40 

Stone and hammer, 14 
Binding, oloth, 131 

Early specimens of, 2 

Flexible, 132 

Half, 128 

Materials used for, 3, 25, 123 

Music, 54 

Whole, 123 
Black edges, 88 
Blind tooling, 145, 171 
Blocking-up, 44 
Blue Stormont marble, 102 
Board-cutting machine, 68 
Boards, beyellisg, 84 

Cutting, 80 

Cutting in, 83 

Getting into, 73 

Making, 66 
" Boomer " press, 10 

C. 
Circles, 160 
Cloth binding, 131 
Collating, 48 
Compassing, 74 
Conclusion, 179 



Covering, 123 

Materials used for, 3, 25, 123 
Cutting-board, 74 

D. 

" Devil" or "frother," 24 
Dutch marble, 110 

B. 

Early specimens of binding, 2 
Edges, colouring, 85 

Cutting, 83 

Gilding, 90 

Marbling, 93 

Sprinkling, 85 
End-papers, making and affixing, 

59 
Etruscan fiaishing, 175 

P. 

Filleting, 141 

Finishing, antique or monastic, 
162 

Etruscan, 175 

Half and fuU gUt, 150 

Plain, 140 

Tools, 19 

Whole-bound, 168 
Flea seed, 98 
Flexible binding, 132 
Folding, 29 

Fore edges, cutting, 83 
Forwarding tools, 8 
French curl marble, 106 

Marble, 100, 102 

G. 

Gilding k Tantique, 91 
Edges, 90 
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Gold ipcinUe, 92 


Paste, reoipes for, 61, 62 ^^H 


QoaBoa, 159 


Piercer, 76 ^^H 


Gcolier pattomB, 173, 175 


Plates, placing, 38 I 
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PloDgh and plough knives, 13, 80 1 


Presses, 8 


Halt-blndinf, 128 




HeadbandB, 114 
He&d, ontting', SI 
Hi.toiT of the art, 2 
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Sawing and sewing, 46 ^^H 
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Sewing, 49 ^^H 
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KnookiiiK np, 46 


Setting-off, preoantions against, 42 1 
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Laaiog, 76 
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Stan ding- press, 8 ^^^^1 
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Blind. 171 ^^H 
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Marbling, ooloura nBBdio,04, 112 


Edges, materials for, 93 
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Vamisbing, 147 ^^^M 


Varions patterns of, 100 


Vein shell marble, 102 ^^^H 


Marking board, 75 




Mending, 3S 


WaTO marble, 109' ^^^H 
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Weaver-B knot, 55 ^^H 
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Weat End marble, 104 ^^^M 


MoDastlo finishing, 162 
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Why Does Hair 
Fall Off? 

Froii man; eaoaes. Sgrnetinut 
from looal dlatarbiii^ agsnoiai, 
enob as Biokneas ; Bometimai from 
neglect in aloatiaing ; bat mors 
freqaeutl; from deoaj in tliB upi 
aad tissnes vUoh BnppI; udi 
indlTiilnal liair. In BQch oaae, 

OLDRIDGE'S 

BALM OF COLUMBIA 

Is an exaellent corroctivs of the many insidionB lootoen of danay whiA 
ruin nntare' B chief ornament. 

It stimnlatea, BtrBngt^ena, and IncreSiBeB tlie groirth of Ha.ir ; Boftani 
and noaTiehes it wben grunn ; and arrOBta its dealtne. Besides this, it 
acta on those pipmcntB the aonBtant supply □( which iB esBential ta the 
Hail retaining ita colour. 

The Hair of the Head and the Whiskers and 
Mou3tachio3 

Are alike benefited. For ohildrcn it \3 inTnlnable, M it foims the bull 
of s mBgnifiaent Head of Hair, preTonta Baldneaa in mature agSi and. 
obviatea the ohb of dyes and poisonous restoratiTeB. 

ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF SIXTY YEARS. 

{A sujicient guarantee of ile ^gicacy). 



a at 3a. 6d., 6b., and lie, only. 



c. & a. oldridge, 
22, Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 
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Practical Handbooks. 

'.' All Books Bent Carriage rr«» on Reooipt of Remittance. 



BBEAEIXG AND TOAZNING DOGS: 



thejrpyej 






"oihSi, 1^ 



DISEASES OF DOGS: 

Ib. : in cloth silt, 2a. 



—TBI Sc 

OF ENGLISHE DOGGES 



...'^ ^».._^ot ^-^ -^.M.- -i .-- d tha propflTtlcH, Data 1A7B. Reprinted 

liukili] oT ali who tako An iotereit in Does,] &l bOHiaa, prlca 3ft. M. 
jmmfiid«Sfl/(o ail."— Lira Btoci JooasxL. 



DlBtTi a, Owupi'b Dlarji s. BreedeiTi Burr; t. Dlftw of Pnpaj S. Slad Diutj b. Ex- 
hibition DiOTTi 7. Qenenl XHir;; B. PeiHgrea DIarr: 0. Ret'ebti: ID. Expenditors : II. 
Genenl BBlanoe Sheet. In doth, wlch poclceti f cft DerCien&teB, 3«. ed. 
'■ Thi Eiiiior hos ln/l Mills room /or improomiKret."— Live Stoce JonaHii. 

KEnXEI. ANNTTAL AND DIABT FOB 1886: 

1 ana Beeiatrj of Facts md Usotn! Iiifonnation telatinit to DdgB. Of jKot Taloe 

EZEIBITION ACCOUNT BOOKS; 

For TUB Bl bII Doe. FonlUt. PiBKiD. Rahoil. and Oa«e Bird Shorn. In Foni Bonhi, 
oomDrlelnE; 1. Minute Booli' IL Ca4i Book; III. Bntiui Bookj IT. Lednr. Ifith 
Fall Slrectioni uid IllnitratiTe Sismplea lor WnrUnK thsm, ir.B.-ni« bM ol Fonr 
Boolia lo kept m Trhsi BsBiin: Ho. 1. lor Sbov oT ECU Entnai. ei. the nCi No. i. 
proDOtetOD. Tljebook' CBn bu bad ■eparale. Minoto Book, No.'l, la.i No. 1, 1«. 3d.: No. 
S.ii'. Caah BookTND. 1. iB.i Ho. !, !•. ed.i Ko. B. Is. BntrlM Book, No, J, !s. ; No.i, 
it ad. i No. B, ii. Lodiar, Mo. 1. Is. ; No. 3. a. Bd. i No. s. M. 

ujt itfcn! ors uaivlfii, /or o «( of tli«( toots iciU (aw a roal omoimt of (abour gnd IrovMi." 
— Tbi Stacs-siii'iB. 

II Boolu sent CturlaBe Free. 
L. UpcoH Gill, Publisher, 170, .StrttmC. W.C. 



4 Practical Handbooks. — Animals. 

DISEASES OF HOUSES; 

Their FbUioIoet. DurDDeii, waA TnMniaiit i to whtch <■ uddAd x aoa-fitla DtottODUl 
of Eonlna UuMda Medioa. For Uia Via at Anulsnn. Bi Hdos Djuin. In pun, 
Pdce li. M. 
•• ShouW be in llu haiiis c/eum Jiorw ouiisr."— apoBTiHQ Chsobicli. 

PRACTICAL BAIBT TABMnHQi 

A tholt Treitiie on the Frofluble UuugeniesC ol ■ Diiiry F*rm. Dlaitrated. Br tl. 

BOOK OF TEE GOAT : 

enUrffod, uid witJi additLonal ilJiuuatloiu. In moDlbly wea, pTtuo7d. Ta bq ooi^lstf 

BOOK OF THE FIG : 

OoDUlDlDiCheBelcoClon, BreediDE, TeediDs md MuBiisnieni or tbe Pig; clie Tisitmau 
ot lu Diieua: liisCntinEuid i'reB»TTiDc oT Ruub, Bsoon. sad oltaur Pork Food! : nd 
cither infonmtion ■ppar'iiinlili lo Pork Farmini. Pnlly Illnatraled wi'.b PoTHrita >* 
Frlie PiK«.b; HinBiiOB WsiBud oth^tArtiBti. Pluia oT Model Pi«ierleB,«o. IhUdbiUi 
la. Phuj or, completflln odb vol. isa. 
■' Oomnora thOTDuflJiliy and com.»lel*lj inta oil malliri connroted itilJi ntirw huilidndrv tlin 
ha» ever AefA aLLempfed^^ an^ other unEer_" — SrocE^EBRPKE. 

PIG EEBFING FOB AHATEUBS; 

APtMticalGuidotOtheProBlableMinageinent u( Piga. By O. GlLBUBT ("Onitb"). In 
"KotmerdaasiJijdiirai 0/ um/uI and jirMlicoUn/otinolion, lut mnnu bila 0/ TidimIv /iHk 



BOOK OF THE 


BABBIT; 






matlon. IllnsMtBd with COLrtUBED PLATES, apeolalU prepai 
",1 chnrminj book for mblit /oacwTi."— Maei Ijbe Eifkess. 




BABBITS FOB 


FBIZBS AJSn) 


PBOPIT: 




gSSS.'Kl.''.?" 




iBa!?'-!;.ffi.WS£^' 


Pt£l 



" »■• hum c/ten hai occaaion lo recommBnd this wort."— Thi rrain. 

GEHEBAL lUANAGEllEEKT OF RABBITS; 

FnU° luiitral' d'^"'^^^'°pV«T'^ '^' £1 ti^°/w°Ai?/'' S«S°°^^^^ 

EXHIBITIOir BABBITS: 

Heine Deicriptionn ol nil VHrteilsH or Bbi^c! Babbits, thsir Poirta of EioellenoB, uid hon 
10 obtain tbem. Ulnstrated, (.Fonaian Part II. of " BalibiU for Frlm ami fn/lt.") In 

rSBRETS AlTD FERRETING: 

Containing Initnotdom lor tbo Breeding, HanoffAment, ftnd Worklnf of FOTratA. Ixi 

FANCY KICE: 

Ttieb Vikrletlea, UanHsnieat, and BiHdlnE. Bs-luoe, w 
" Ours tliareu9hl!i into Iht it^juV—CiXBHiDax Cubonicls. 

AU Books Bent Carriage Free, 
i, CffflM cm, PuUisher, 179, Stntli,^ 
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6 Practical Handbooks. — Ari and Vtrtu. 

ART AND VIRTU. 
FBACTZCAL VIOLIN SCHOOIi FOB HOME STITDEirTS; 

A Priu>llca! book o! In.tmo-.lms and ElO'Ol'sa m Vinlln PLyinK. for thn n.a of Tewttri, 
amsleii;;. S.ilt-H>rnsrB. tat ulbo'i. fli J. M. Fi.iBisn JinUior or "Old Tioliai aad IbJi 

OLD VIOLIB-S AND TBEIB MAKEBS : 



SnEic LBttem BliJet, 



ABTISTIC AUITSEMENTS: 

'aintlng an Ohlna, JupuAelB Laoquar Work, SWMiluiBT'PauSj 

" id QoesLCardH. aDlWerteork, PiotnTBine ^ ■ 

_ _ _ _ OleamBB BBd RMtorin^, ulnmlnadnB 

Coloarlns;. IllnoCraurt. In ulntli artlt, pdoe b.Sd. 

DECOBATIVE FAINTINa; 

A FcacUol HiadbookQa P«lgtmg and Bri-hlnKaiHn Tettllu. Potteir, FDccelaio, FipB 




Practical Handbooks.— 'Art and Virtu, Bees and Birds. 7 
EITGUSH POTTEB.T ABD FOBCELAIB': 

A Mamuil toe OoUsoton. B^ii( > OonolH Acconnt ot ths DeTelomoenl oT tlM Fottvi'i 
Art iB Bn^^Biid. Profnaalr niuitntAd with H ukit, Hooogrunfl, uid cLDgraviDKa of obuoiy 



5£'£'^ /lA'^ BIRDS. 



BEB8 AlTD BEE-XEEFZira 

Scienuflouid PrBotlcal. A 

HuUfBmtnt Df the HtTfl E _^ . _ 

ADiimTlitre ftt Honlli KsoaliKtoD. In Uonctly puu, prioa 



»tta« on the AnatDinT. FhTBlnloiT, ud PnflUble 
uB myo MO. Dj iB.jiK R. CHiaaiBe. fX.S.^?.B,H.8.,J ■ 



BEE-EEEFXHa FOB AUATEUBS: 

Bang ■ Btaoit Tiestlss od Aplmhin on Hmsuie and BaoHsafsl Frinolplel. Bj Tbohu 
ADDBT4thaUDV>lnibin Apianai]). In pikp«-. price 6d. 
"PuUo/tinftiiin/'rWTBaliOTi."— Bell's Li»BiH Lohdoh. 

FOTTITBT FOB FBIZES AlTD FBOFIT; 

ContulM! Bree^ng Ponltri for Priwi, Eihibltion Ponlnn mnd ManagnmBnt of tha Pooltri 
Tacd. HudannelT Dloalnt^. Ks» Edition, BeiisBd uid BaUrged, Bj JuiD Lous. 
In Honihlj Fwlf . price Id. 

THE SITTING TIES BECOBD: 

Formlnf % coDTanient BAovd ot all Birn flat, and inppljliiff In a hnndj aod oodoIhi 
tonn IdbelB. wtaioh ou »« nAdllj attecbvd to or •bora eba^catboien. ifaowlnE at a 
gl>D» the niinb«T ol Hna nndsi tlw Hen. the Tarietj, ana wben ther abonla be 
uoncbt off. FiiBA— M Tmaa, Cd.g un Tdtd. la. 

EZHIBITIOB' JLCCOTTBT BOOKS > 

It >U Dos. Ponltry. Flg<on. Babbit, and Cue Bird Bbom. In Fair Booke, 
g: I. UinnM Book; IL Caah Book; m. Entriei Book: 17, Ledger. TTitb 
lotlDaB and TIlnetntiTfi ttxamplea lot WorUnff tkem. M3.— TbB aat of Foni 
..n.L_ .= kept in Thbic Stnio : No. I, lor 8hov of tUM Entriee, Ee. the net : No. i, 
■tot l«n Entries, 7b. Oi. the eet ; and Ho. ^ for 19M EnCriea, Ua. M. the get. LaiESr ai»a in 
proportion. TbebaokBDanbeliad separaCo. 

Ulfote Book No. t, la. M. ) No. 1, li. Id.i . 
0»>li Book ... So. 1. U. Bd.; F~ ■ - " - 
Kotries Book No. I, to, Od.j I 

"IPe ean rw/immitml lh( looia oe'aiinwBMv "^"i** J'"- Ihepu'I'M""?!''- "^^^ lfc*v " 
iHtnidait."— Tu fllLD. 

BUCKS AITD OEESS: 

Tbelr ObararasiitlH, PoinU, and Hanacemanl, Bj Tiuon BHiioina. SpIeDdldli 
*" — ' — "■■ In paper, prioe la. Ad. 

})\iimtvark."—Tal QuxiN. 

' CAGE BIBD8; 

ont^Blna Tall DireoUona for SniweHftillT Breedlni, Rwrlnf, uid Manwlnj; tlie nrlona 
-aatUoIDace Btida tmnrled intotlila CoontiT. BeaoHfnllillloitrHltid. SiC.W.Qman. 
In oloUi lilt. In two toIi,. prloa 8i. (&.; In sitra doQi lilt, (ill sdEM, in one roL, price 

" VVXi of ittftnnaHon on evrry point." — Pdblio OpnrjOB. 

TABBOTS, FABBAKEBTS, COCKATOOS, LOBIES, AND 






Their Taiietiei, Breeding a 
Coat lHnU."i In cloth gilt, i 

WAZBIU^, FIirCHES, WEAVBBS, OBIOLBS, and OtlieT 



Tbeti VHieHei, Bmdlnf , and Hangjieinent. BeaatitDllT niaiCrkM ITtrmina Ytl. n. 
<fltr*ia» Oagi Mrdfc'O In oloth gilt, prlo* la. 

TAVCT PIGEONS: 

OoBtalnlns Toll Dlreodoni tor the Breadjog and KananniKit ot ^tnaj Flgeoni, and 
Dee otlpU ona of ererr known TudetTi togethei viCh all oQier luTomutlon ot tsteieat or 
me to Pigeon Fancien. Thihq Bpirioir, bringlnij the hobjaec down lo the piieent time. 
CoLnnBMD PL«na and other BlBitraMDnt. Sji. C. Ltill. In MondiljFatlB, nlM7d. 
"OndtfOibeitii/itiUnd."— Bill's Lm. 

All Book! mtaA CarrlAffa Frae. 
Z. £//coii Gill, Publisher^ yjo, Strand, W.C, 



Practical Handbooks. — Bess and Birds. 





SonxsHiu FAKCTdnnn "Ths CimarT Book." Prioe M.1. 

CAB'AItT BOOS: 

Gontomin? Full DbvcttdDB forthfl Breeding, Rearing, and HBDaKemet 
o( ^OnnarioB ud OiaEry MhIbe, the V " " " 

Nd'bd!Wk)s1 BNLABGBD°a 

XRATIOHB ot Pri» Blida. Casei. to. id cioiDs^i^pn 

niuLi ^ sU coMrv fticiiii."— Thb'fikld. 

All Book! nnt ConiaKe I 
Z. Upcott Gill, Publisher, 170, Strand. W.Cm 



Practical Handbooks. — Bees and Birds, 
GENEBAX UAirAGEUENT OF CANAItlES : 

') QRBa'['LY ENLoBQED, iFcrmi^SKttoii I. oflU • 



EXHIBITION CANABIES: 



BBITISH CAGE BIBDS : 

(IniUioiiiE Fs)1 DirecHoiu' tnr BnccesntiUlT BnedliE. RnrlDK. lod UbibiI 

AKATETTB'S ATIABT OF FCBEION BIBSS: 

sEffn Blcdd with PlBUore uid Pntflt in Eofflan 




n. JJ«,;^ 



ASdenCiBc Uunulon HI'S Art ot K«plDg ■ 

Blid FUitan/ kl'x Illniuwed wilb COL 
M- or onBiiM.tfl in clof.h Wl-. uroe e.. r 

h.aKliar. jicni tji lli. ornilMl auflior^lu living.- '— Public OrinlOM. 

BIBDS I HAVE HEFT IN YEABS GONE BT: 

a'w'?,"- Editor oi •"Nawkoii C»g8'&rfi"°»o., tS° Wi°h Coludmo FLiTM^In'otalh 
■■-4VrtS'''pr!Wn(/oroiivontuihoij./ondo/tT«iFJiouMholdp*(iilttouldl.tdi(Bc'i.ll(oJiKil.'- 
All Books aent Carriage Fre& 
L. Upcott Gill, Publisher. 170, Strand. W,C, 



wm 



Practical Handbooks. — Gardening. i j 

GARDENING. 
THE ILI^USTZtATZID DICTIOZTABT OF GASDENIlTa: 

A Pnrtical BncydoDBflia of Horticnltore for AmBtPnrB lUid Profe^Eionaln. lUoBtnted 
with Bjiwiiras of SOmi engriiYinBS. Vol. l.,AtQ B.aSIpp, 743 Illnaljatioim.nDwroadT, price lit. 
VoLIl.rtoO. AlBOinMDDthUPBrta,piioels, 

" Na lork of tU UnA could ht 0/ wxi-i \vs» lo fhs ^JroTmional and nnialKiir latiawt"— 

DBLIE OplMloa. \ 

GBEEVHOirSE XCAlTAaZiMEirT FOB AMATEURS: 



" Oui|M!ob8>>i the Mndio/ajirafcoiii."— Thb Quebb, 

XJI^T OF TBE TAI^I^ET: 

WiLLixB aoBBB'ra, ta paps' MVBif.pHcfcd." "" 

■' Loveri of that b«i«(iful Jlira«ri uili mcicoiM tJiia .iilion."- 



id Cbalr CtaieT VarieHn \ ^ 
l.,fa5pp., prion 5a. 



SABDT FEBESTNtAI^ AJXH OIJ}-FA8EIONED OAB- 

DEN rU>WEBS : 

DvoricCioni, BlphabetioHll; smuiEfld, ot Cbn moirt dlMiBbls Pl«xta lOr Boiden, Rooknis, 



TIITE CULTUBE FOB AMATEUBS; 

Applluic»iuniai/Bt ™e<janim^d°f Amannre! lUuaUaUd. tlj W. J. UXT. In pw 



FBTTZniTG, QBAFTIB-G, It BUDDING FBUZT TBEES: 

Dliuttated wlbli nioBty-tbrea DiHKTftEDH. Bt D. T. FiBH. In paper, iprico In. 
" Ojh of (he fsm jardcniufi tooJis llmt itillsuil iiiierKdoav."— 0"KDEKEtte' Micizike. 

GABDEIT FESTS ASD THEIB EBADICATIOS* : 

"It is jurt Ihs larl of haok one Acoulcl 7cf»T lo in enuTffsiic)(."— Thb Flohibt akd Pomo- 



OBGHIDS FOB AMATEUBS: 



Ul Books asnt Carriage Frse. 
L. Upcoti Gill, Publisher, ijo. Strand. fV.C. 



t2 Practical Handbooks. — Gardening, General. 
HOSE BTTDBZira: 

ABBOBICULTUSE FOB ABEATEUBS : 

An, B; WiLLim H. Ableit (Aotbor of " EngUuli Ttees uid Tns PUnUiw,' AoJ. £ 

"Full 1^ iiraclirat yrvMTkt, (atdin^ to mobi >1 a rrlinliii <iud •m/ul guids to anwUu 
ynrdmera."— The Fabhib. 

CnCUMBEB CULTUBE FOB ABEATEUBS : 

"EniilfnUKlTio TTOffro/alhoi-ousfilvproclicalwritor."— Bltltf. 

VEGETABLE CTTLTUBE FOB AKEATEUBS: 



"Lahmi crsatli) ossraliii ti( u pmieol o; fti. u'orl.."— NoBi 

MVSEBOOM CDXTUBE FOB AUATEUBS : 

'. J. UiT (AslhsT or 



~ VeireUible CDltnn (o 

HlBSOU. 



GENERA L LIT ERA TURE. 



FBACTICAE JOUBlTAXiISM : 



THE LIBBABT MAITUAL: 

A Oniile to cbe f omullan of ■ Libncy. un 
Bt J. H. Blitu. BurUHi-BC-Liw, Author o 



All Book* sent CairiBge Free. 

L. Upeott Gill. Publisher. 170, Strand, W.C. 



Practical Handbooks. — Guides to Places, Household. 



" Wtknme ol in stiitr voik m vhkh aii th^ iaSormailm ii (o Lb oHained."— Thi Bbou) 

TEE UFFEB THAMES ! 

From BlBhinoud to Oxford : A Gnlde for Boating Men. Anfflerfli Plodo Pjutiu. and &]l 
PleHnrfl fiAekera on t^ Bl7er. ArraiiEGcl on &□ eutlTBl; oew plAn. Dloatiaicd Tlth 
SpeolAlIf Pntand EnpaviuKa of *oa*3 of the mo^t Buoutlful Sopnflrr uid Sbrlklnff 

"Ont^lkanuat vufiii han^oolu tatlurtiifT ir>( )iulli>IiiKI."— The GiurHic 

TOUE IE THE STATES AJTD CANADA: 

Out and Homo In Sli Weeta. Bj TnojiAa Orbekwood. lUnBtrated. In doth eilt, 

SEASIDE WATERING PI^ACEB: 

~ ' ti on the Couta ol BnglEnd ana Wales, Ihe Obimnel Inlandi, 

he ffayoflG and the most qulat rlwM. fivin^ fuU paitlcalarH 
ad ^ other informadon ukclv to as-tn itemonB In p^leotliiE 
It HoUdsTB KccDTdins to thSr Indlvidoal tastiiii. FIFXH 

I to cur Snglisli hoTidau rsiin-t> tlvat patsr/amiliiu couM 

HOSTHEBnr WATEBIEQ PEACES OF FHAITCE : 

AOnlde for BnirUih FeoBle to the Holldny Benoitii on tha Couu ol the_Fnccli Netber- 
lntheBtiS?rSiiBlh/^.)f'™paper,pi«'BS«?' ™* •''°='>' "- "ro mwt lene 






HOUSEHOLD. 



<r Making Houltan Lace. With niunBrooi 
iDot o/th« cIm< biUrr got up,"— Bell's Weeut ateaaiKeaii. 

PRACTICAL DBESSUAKIITG: 

BsloE Plain Diractinnn for TailnE PalternE, rittimr on. Cutting out. MaMng up, and 
Trimminff LttdlBK' and ChiUren's Drestes. Bl R. Mubboe. In paper, price 1>. 

ARTISTIC FAITCY WORE SERIES; 

Maorme 'taoo I "'""' Tatting ' "" "f ^™° ° Appi^y. '~ 

Fatchwoik I Orew^VoTk | 

•■ Will pmu. a L'alual-lf iicq«uilifn lo Ihs .ludfnl o/ art HCf iIImto rt."— Thb EltaLISHWOSCAH's 



COOEERT FOR AMATEURS; or, French DiaheB for Englisli 

Koines of Ml ClaBBai: 

Incliiiiof.Sirapli.CooHerv. Middic-olM'CookHiy.SODSriorOooliery.CooVBiTtorlnsaUdB.and 
Br>ak(aal and LoDcheon Cooker)'. Bi Midami) Vilkeib. Baco:"!; Buitioh. In paper, 

INDIAN OUTFITS AND ESTAELISHHENTS : 

A Praetieal Oaide for Psnona abont to rsniile in Indlai dctilllug Che artlolei which 
■honld tas taken oat, aod the reaulremenCe of home Ufa and maoagsmeut there. Bi an 
" It thfl'du^hlv AeaLlhv m to^u, and ^iTaf^licaV — SiiTuaDti Beti ew. 
All BookB aent Caniago rrce. 
L. Upcott Gill, Publisher, ito, Stravxil, "W.C 



i6 Practical Handbooks. — Household, Mechanics. 
LEATHER WOBK BOOK: 

THE DZCTIOITABT OF ICEEDLEWOSE: 

AiiBDaioloiiiidl>i>IArtliti(i,Pltiii. ind rum; Ncsillcwarkj Plain, pnutlnU oomnlMiBti 
miwnillceDCjF maitraleil. Bj S. F. A. Oiotraiu) ud B. C. a»«*iio. ADOtMrd ^jlC 
tba Qiasi. B,R.U. lbs FriBoSH at Vilx. H.R.H. ihs Dnuwu ot Bdtnbnnh. H.£R.I 
I>iiDbsiB ot noDiiucbt, ud H.B.H. tbs Dnobcu of Albuu. Dsdliiniid br •pul'' - 
mii>iDiitoH.E,H.P[liioMaLDiuH, VBrcUoiuH of Uirat. In dHnr uo, tlKpp„ n 
tntloiia, taXn cloth illt, plun BdcH, onidiSaiied bnallcd bouda, pclsa lu.: 
HtW. ALSO IN MONTHiT PABfS. PBI(fiE 1.. 
"Tku MTV onnplfti and rsthtr lueuriDui nDlHine ii a IhoroujiK »svcls)>«lia o/ artUii, 
]g|«Ai, md /mov iinil*icorli. . . . A.flax bsinj ratmitlid lo tA» »iwro t«t 0/ /rnnnin* r- "■-"-" — ' 
thf IneHofurir ni«T^ triumphant. . . , The TO^UHitaaa a vhole, deuvHi-" " " 



. . . Hi. u«/ul'an* 



1/ Iho t 



[../act. .( 



#nduf<d (Jk0 Hr' 

SICE iruBSiira at home: 



TlMO/flufcl.... 

. Thu book hu 



MECHANICS. 



BOOKBINDZira FOB AMATEUBS: 
FBACTIGAL ABCHITECTU&E : 

Ai wctiinA la Fum BnDdliin of tnm dMcrlptlon lOow. 
PflWtMn. Blisep Sbsltn Btaedh Boot and oth"' Huim. 
COTuUiT Hduh and CMtueo. Trofiuely I 
" , IinlotliiriH,ir^-- ■■ 




loUciJ Boat BnildlDE tor . 



FBACTZCAL BOAT SUlUilSG T0:B, AMATEUBS: 

Boom. 6<-f Folly lUnitrsled witli KcrklEj dlununa. Bi icBUH [JituOBrEB. 
Bdliloii.r8TliiBdiiodenlMgodbrDiioN KEnplAnihorof -TBchi Deriiming," "/ • 
ofTaobtMd Bo«l Halllnir," *o.1. In r^oib gUt. ptlw !■. »l. 
"FasHesfBthf [^rcat mtrit (^brin[; Oiorim-fhly pracUcai," — Bell's Life. 
All Book* MUt CHTla«e Ft'ee, 
Z. U/>coii Gill. Publisher J 170, Slrand. 



P radical Handbooks. — Mechanics. 
FICTUSE FXIA.ME DCAXIVG FOS AUATEU^: 

Bsing Pnuitieil Inattactions In the Hikiotc of v&rionB klndi or rrsiBM for Ftistiiw. 
Drt^ngB, rbotDgniphB, noil BnjrrBTUiw. Illuatnitod. Bj the Aothor ol OatpontW Ud 

"TJudooJi ii (horouijliliy wIuhhIim."— Tki BoiLnlXG Woblp, 

TOBEIirG TS SHEET UETAI^: 

BeliiE PrBCtl(»l InKmotlona for Maklne and Hsndlog inut 



i,Tlil, OoppaTi 



AItT OF FTBOTECESTT: 

>re7ietirira and Fr4ct1ci^ I 






toiolv UlDjtrat 



"A mosl Mmplrfe liills h(ra«>iio(;."— Th> Pibld. 

CABFENTBT AITD JOIUXBT FOB AMATE1TB.S 



W. HiBmown, 




Cdbicu Drill OHnei: IfrDm " TnnUng lot Amaten™ " Pnca Sa Od. 

TUBHIHG FOB AJEATEU^: 

Belnir Diraiptinni ot tha Lsthe and Its Attaoliin°DU bd4 Toole. irlUi Ulnntii Isitnie- 
tloDi rnr ttipii EU'DO^ O'- ni Wand. HeUl, IioT), tnd otti'n Uslerlili. NEW EDITION, 

'"To'miiltlD«fprAniiitmS^""l'tcrarfrFSJm^SErJ.i?gIo"AmBtoi^^^^ Utot- 

" Qivxthe unuitsNr copious deGcrttilimtD/tixilaanElnutlioii o/uorinn^,"— The Bdtlqeb. 

FBIBTINa FOB AUATEirBS: 

Art o( FrlntiDS! ooDtalDliii Dencrliitl'niB of Fibsks ud Huteiiili, 
nePcooesiw employisd, to nnioD U ndilsd » OIosiuft ot Twdmioal 
P. R. Kaykob. In paper, prioa 1b. 
.'■—The Fioabo. 
All Books Bent Carriage Free. 
L. Upcott Gilt, Publisher, 170, Strand, W.C.- 



r 



Practical Handbooks. — Mechanics, Natural History. 19 
WOOD CAB.VING FOB AUATEUaS: 

■■ mu tu/ounii 0/ graal iniiraat."— IltnaraiTED CiBPBNnn >bd BuitDiB. 

TTTlTZnG AND BEPAIBING FZAITOFOBTSS : 

>i ftoreM^onal.' bS Oba^m BinLsaTos. bi pnpof, pticaM. 
■'JtBryuHfuliilllctooJ;."— SiLvu'a Horn Jotjrbil. 

azoDz:]:! yachts and boats: 

Their DeiilrniD^, Making, and SnllJSE. Dluatrated with 1!^ Detl£iu nod Worlc 
" IFa can sa/alv csmmenil fhi loliiiiu,"— Tslt Geu-hic. 

'TOTUAXING FOB AUATEUBS: 

that on muvBd or driven b; WelBbtfi* Clockwork, BttiHJD. Elflcbrlc&ty, £0. DloBtn 

Bj Jauis LuEiB, B.A. iAolbor of'-ToniSir''" ' — • "■ '- "'"■*• -"*■ — '— ■- 

'Moojiilaltook/orloi 



ilacligiitiEiriu 




FBACTICAL TAZIDEBUT: 

A w*T»ifti of iniuactlDii to the Amatflnr In CoDectdiif , FrehflrriDif, md Bettlnff-DP 7f AtnTol 
HUCr^ HHolinciu of all klnda- Fallr lUufitrbEM, nlth EoBraTiiiff4< of TdqIj*. BinniDlef, 
ud VoilSf Dlairsau. B; MoirubD Bbowii. NBW aKD ElfL&KGED KUJTION. 
In ololh (Ul, nice )•. ti. 
" ThiensluHa tlio nolMma ia iKanlioll;/ pracHcal,"— DiiLi Tei^amFii. 

ZOOIAGICAX NOTES: 

' Tba Pat^^^B, snd How'^I Bu B«en ^ucT^K«liec™"'Cha«t^H trom ilii Fbjiiol 

. P .t. Bi-_^ j.^ In „Bbini or BTOamoro, Bio, prioS 7ji. 6d. 

. -" r Jiore jujt ojwiKtt ijour proo/s, anil am enliralip ll^K^^**^ by 

thtn. . . Thi tngnmag oj tin lotro— Mr. £<iI(>iij|d's— is tlt4i cnly Irug draicing <(/ 

All Books sent C»rrIago R«e. 
4 t^.co« G///, Publisher, 170, 5^ 




Practical Handbooks. — Natural History, Sports. 
SATUSAL HISTOBT SKETCHES AM0I7G THE CAB. 

(BinilUH. Bi AnTHUBKicou. F.O.S., F.a.O.S..Aatl]oi<it''ZaDloelcalNotw," "Ohai^en 
from (tas FbTirlgtl lIlHonr of iha BaiCh." " Itu Fnuie at LUa. <a.& Bon it hu been Put 
TonthBT," BOd "Tbe Aoollmfttliatloaol tbeB4iD0iildHB At tbo AntipodeB— Ltb HiHtorra^id. 
BwilW." lUiutnUd br I. T. BetUutilp C. E. BTilUui.uid T.W.WoDd. In olaf- -"* 

BSITISH uAHinr Axas: 

COLIiECTnrO BTTTTEBFLZES AlTD MOTHS: 

Bolng DlreoIioEi tor CsplnriiK, Killing, uid ProBBriinp lapWoDtarm Md thair : 

"Oiu oj'lhi han4t«( tiltlt htlps !|e( published."—' Eicdlsiob' 



SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
PHACTICAX FISHEBUAK: 

Dsaliiii vltb tha KbIuitbI HliHiri. tlie LFseidur Iri>re, ttao Ctptnre of Britlib 
wiUt Fiah, ud TsDhle aad Tackle UokiiiE. BnnUIuliT I]laBin,wd. By J. H. 1 
tn clatb gilt, gilt edges prtoe lOi. 4d. 
" £E ia tij a thai'Tii^hLj; procficnL angter . . . Will form a valiiable addition to Ihs aiv(pE#r'> 

SIiEIGHT OF HAND: 

■ ~ - — ■ - LB«etdera«ln (or im*t»n™ tni otbtm. KBW EDmoS, 

_.10BD. h-BOFrSKLY K.LTjaTBATED. Bi Rdwik & 

. ALSO IN MONTHLY PARTS, price «iL 

SKATXHTG CABDB: 

A BBrlea of Okrdi of oonyoBlont die for ytt m f»» Icr, oontstnlnr Oleac Inatrnoaoii 
Diuruna. [or IieuniDC tDe whole irt nf Figure Skillaii. Tnrfe CuDb i:bd be held, i 
haAd ffbilBt Skating, an that tbe dlrsotloTu can b« proHrly followed at tlie time. T 
daTda, Bilt BdBH. round cotnera, tnclOBad in atTOng laatber pocket book, pEtaeSL6d,; 

FBACTICAi; BOAT BUILDina Am SAILIHG: 

OoDtolmng Fall InttmdtifRU foi Sedinilng ud Bunding Funla, Kkifl!, Oaaogs, 8 

Inptrnf^tiuna for their proper buidllnEr. FuUy Illiur.Ttted wlt.h DeaidioB and Wc 
Diagrama. By Aoujif llEiwiir, C.B.. Duos Ehf. A.I.M.A.. tmd G. Chbutope*bD: 
In Ona Volame, cloth gilt, price 7a. 
"A capital maTiwil. . . , Ailie dearly and conHidg raiiloCned."— Thi Qbiphic, 

PHACTICAX GAME FBESEBYZITa : 

~ ~ ~ Esrlai ud PreieTTlDg boOi WlDged iot Oi 



voluiilt 



r. Carnepij gii:m a jnnl narieli) i^ um/ul in/ormatuni oe to gana anJ ga 

Ifa Ufa ffUd (o repeal (dot (hi wlunw confaina much iis».ftil i"' ' 

((wHona. . . . Tha inslrlKliOiw as (o DkBasanl raarino 
'—The Tikes. 
■■ Jl u praclical, <lraii|h(;orwarii, and alvajl lu 

VOTES ON GAME AND GAME SHOOTING: 

MlaccllaneoM Obaonatloni oo Birds and Animala, and on the Sport tliej AOord fortlw 
Onn tn (Ireat Brltcio, Inolnding Uron'-e. PartildgfS. PbeaBanla, Uaree, Babbit-, Qnallh 
Woodcooke, anipe. and Ri»k>, B; J. J. SLkSLir. H.A. (Anchor of "Nolei on ^iiE u3 
FUbing"!. Eluatraied wltb SsorrlDg hkeiohos by J. TaiiPLi. i- -'— - -■■- ■— — — .—^ 

•■ A (TiorouffWv praolical, m u«H ra a oerv i-rt.rsslins look."— Thk G 

All Booka MXt Can1ag« Fre«. 

Z. I/Jicott cm, Publisher, 170^ Strand. W.C. 




Practical Handbooks. — Sports and Pastimes\ 



FRACTICAX TBAFFINQ: 

TnppinliDd SDaTine. Br W. CabseoieI" Miioi 

PRACTICAL FHOTOGRAPHT: 



: Ciillodioi 



i»DiTl 



.h |rilt,i]rlcH Ca, [Hayal 



WET COLLOpiOir FEOTOSBAFHT: 
DST FIXATE FHOTOGBAFHT: 
PEOTOGKAFHIC MISCELLANEA: 




LAWir TENNIS: 

Dflicrlbfllff t^s varlone ki] 



he preaenc Bsuon. DnKBH 
u. UlaBCTBtad. Bt Bull 

(lu tesli/H lo tlie irtrici 



:tB, Po1e«, Nets. BollE. ScDien, *i 




•■ ffiU bs/ounil iiH!ali«ibl8."-ConBi Jonasii- 

All Books Bont Carriage Free. 
L. Upcott Gill, Publisher, 170, Strand, W.C. 





M. lUainsm "OijymT.." 



24 Practical Handbooks. — Sports and Pastimes, 
BICTCLES OF THE TEAB 

Dnoriptiooior tso Be " 
■■■" ■■■'■tJiiteiidiTiK pai 



^ll(S^mMar"d(Uni«criM/ua°oIlSTf[ion."-^T^E'S 

ss ah; 



CABDS AITD CAZtD TBICKSi 



J aiTBOtldnii for pertori 






"TSe'Smn ud Hei Crew," ilc... 
•■ We tno* V"i> fcelfer comjuiniou/or lh« vnunj ricdls.no.i."— Smsiibo Cm 

SIX FlkATS FOB CEXI.DKE11-: 

" ITe'™ WrtilH co-nmend tl«M eii jilap."— LiDiEs' Jo.DKS.i,. 

BAZAABS AND FAJTCT FAIBB, A Gmde To : 



L. Upcott Gill, Publisher, 170, Strand. W.C. 



A CLEAR COMFI.EXION. 



. L OrNTMKNT, made from herbs onlj 

u lovely clearness to tbe akin that aitonlslies 

Mrs. A. JAMES, 268, Caledonian Road, London, N. 



LTTXUBIANT HAIB. 



dnctloo of Whiskers, Beards, and Mouslachlus ; (b cu 



Mrs- A. JAMES, 268, Caledonian Road, London, N. 



HAIR DESTBOYEB. 

flnona Hilira from th» 
n, ptAit free, for 15 stamps.- 
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Profusely Illustrated with Charming Wood Engravings. 

HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 



:8 tbB beat WDik of the i 



Bud Wood-aogiaTen of our Ciine. 

EACH NUMBER AVERAGES 160 ROYAL OCTAVO PACES 
And contains ABOUT 60 ILLUSTRATIONS. 



MORE THAN 30,000 COPIES ARE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 



Annual Subscription, ISs., including postage. 

■' ' —....... . . November, 



Half-yearly VolumQs, December to May, and 
neatly bound In clof- --■-- "- " 



>S MONTHLY MAGAZINE) 



I ■> LONDON! SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINeiON, -«• 

CKOWN BDLLDlSGa, IBS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

UOW'3 * STANDARD * NOVELS, 



[SIf. 1 



ObrislowoU; B 



tr,mj T^ther'a Sin. 

ryUpmoM." '°°°' 

ADsutrbter ol Hetb. 
In BUli^lt.re. 



L 



Two so ■ Tower. 

MirrKurtan. 

Tbe Tteac'h'Dimghlfr. 

AfleU Cithoin. 

Btephea Anber and atbor TaIcb. 

WEiibea B&d Wanting, 
By W. CUL&K BDSBILI,. 
jAck'i Oonrttbip 
ABakQaeai). 

Wrook of the " GirosTanor." 
John HOldnroTth (Chief Untel. 
A Bailor** BvsatliHn. 

UmDOH : AAMFSON LOW. U&BatOH, aKftSOS, KKb 'WCTCSKn.cse.. 

Cbowm Buildings 188, ¥v.B,B.t Sta^m.^.C 



Uj-Watci Below 

Er JaSEEB KATTOir. 




Tbrea Recruila ud the Olria 


they left 


behind tbera. 




Br OOMHTANOE FBKIMOHH WOOUON 


AnncisNoTBl. 




Far the Mwor. mLutnted. wit 


orm with 


the -bove. price Bs. 




Bt HELEIT UATKXBS. AuUi 




■■Oomiii'lliromtthiBye.' 




Bipe." So. 








B; Hra. BEXOOEB BTOWX. 




'My Wife and L 




s?i¥s?n^r.Bi?-"""^^"""'' 


Li.M. 


Br MRS, BIDDBtL. 




ThB Senior Partner, 




A etniggle for Fame. 








Bt Mri. CASHBI. SOEY. 




'a Golden Sorrow. 




Out ot Contt. 




Br tSWtB WALLACE. 




Beu Hnc ; t, Tsle of the Chrint. 




By Ura. UACQirOID. 




KLInor Drjden. 








Br uiaa' oox.EBnia'B. 




AnEngliiUSQUire. 




Br the Bov. B. OILLIAT. M.A. 






or the GREATEST SERVICE to all who 
frequently tend Parcels by Post. 



DISPATCH ASD CHECK BOOKS, 



^HJr"^"^ 


PARCEL POST. 




IM..d» 


Prosi 




jiTSj^Tl:; 


PARCEL POST. 


r 




eHx~- 


PARCEL POST. 








bove, wjtb hlmk iiiacB for Ben^r^E 

ditto ■ ditto aai 

± SBoaeft umie luid uddTeiis _ 

wdj.'in tut, the Talue 
Boery odoer^t^ efjtrw^ wKieh can b4 tent hy Parcel Pp^i 

dapatoh 0? tioyii', ti^ ffivejt <it 1Kb tame tinte i£b ifcanaji/ 
adarui fabiU- Samples post frtx- 



iif nod Btui. In all, tlitf wordii " 
jBt" ftppou at the top, tJxtfl api 



ATTACUISG. 



PARCEI. POST. 



I Linen, with S;elat Hula I 

ditLD meDOdaliM ; 

Us PBrchnujnt. ;^Bi BysJrt 



SpedAl «Um tnd iGrlOB, oronlmi 



PARCEL POST TAPES,J 



tltd riBBp&Hih of par»l» th^ii^ thfl a 
onA we. tbarerare, for tbe OObTeiliar 
Sellen >ud Eichasgan tluoagh « 
per, ufler the UQdermeatloiwd.. ^H,-n 
Qtrontr, neat and t1itiro>iffhly Aervloon 
and lire BiiueJly united to the privata 6U 

Wat TapBB, ItnA 
broad, nmrkefl In I Q J 



m "lum-iims, uo, strand; 3i, mm stbbet, ioiiiioii,«i 



A dvert is em enls. 




ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 

Known for mora than BD years as the beat anii ^afeet ppeserver of the 
hair ; it contaiiia no Lead, Miiiera!, FoiscmaUE, or Spirituous ingredients, 
and ia Bfipecially adapted for the hair of children. It can now alBO be 
had in b golden eoloor, whicli ia epeciKUj snited for fait and golden- 
haired persons and childroji. 

Sizes, 33. Cd., 7i., 10s. Bd., and 31b. 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR 

BeantifiQe the complesion and removes all cntaneona defects; it is a 
moat oooling wash for the faoe and hands dating hot weather, and 
oradicatos all Freeilea, Tan, Sunburn, Stings of Inaeots, Ac. 
The bottle has on it a 6d. Glovemmont Stamp. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO 

la the pnreat and most fragrant dentifrice over made ; all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
poliEliing the teeth and keeping them aound and white as u pnre iuid 
non-gritty tooth powder. Such Bowi.ands' Odonto haa always proved 
itself to be. 

The bos has on it a 3d. Government Stomp. 

ROWLANDS' EUKONIA 

Is a beantifolly pnre, dolloato, and fragrant Toilet Powder, and haa 
latoly been maoh improved. Each box has inside the lid a oertifloate of 
pnrity from Dr. Eedwood, Ph.D., RCS., &.a. Sold in three tints, white, 
, 3b. 6d. per box ; douhlo that Eize, with puff, ia. 



I Atk anif UhemUt 

I Garden, and airaid 

k mnilar namee. 

^■H^^ Of tHoae con bo Mnt by post onceottMA at ^<L. tAMvo *Cos«>' 



^^-^jJ 



Why many Persons Permanently Subr 




GREY HAIR 

Rather than attempt to Restore it. 

ible HalrDj " - - - 

LATRiLliTHYmfdN HAIR RESTO: 

Ab pOHti'8lyr»toriiieB«yor«hItBh»IrtollieBBALLT NATURAL colont. gloM. softim 
imdTMiautr of lonth ; 11 eo porfeollr ocoomiiUsliw Its work on* ftillUa Its ptomiw. that In 
Bhinfii or midoT gloHiig; KuUgbt, the nt<er can uUlEfl dorr detectiou in bt^ li&vbif twen fi 

Trice Ss.'sd., eeutlu letumfor FobibT Order or Stampi. b; the Propriatoni 
KATXEILILB fe CO., Wolwortli, Irfmdon, r ■-- ■--" -■ ™- — * — 

But it la BtronglJ adv'ooil tbnt BDphim; eko, oBoreil from Inter .. 

LurdUe'n Enx^ilon NEVEK DISAPFOINTS. All Chemliu Daii readlli proeorn Iihios«li « 



W, Bejal Get)rs&«treet. Btoi^hiwrt, 

DxAB Bni.— My hiUr went white lhroa*h tronbla 
vA iickn«B» hut one bdttla of your Kyi«rlon 
HBirBeatDrerbrmishtibbaDJi t^aipleiLdidbrDwn, 
oi niDB u It w)u in mj <rotuiK lUjn, 1 nm now forty 
yeftra old, and ChU my frteoda ironder i^ B«k me 
TCfltared rroin wbit4 to brown. Yon c&n mahe 
whU osB Jon lilia of thliu TonM tmLf, 

WE. Hleh-Btreet. BlonibrlflKn, Slay IB, 1878. 
811.-I flni ycnr Hyperion Hair Bmtorot Ib 11 
fint-olAHl nnd really genuine artil^lB. imd is well 
worth the money. After Dcloff it tliri^s. my hair 
bftffan to turn the natnrbl colour whereoe before it 
was quite ney ; It otHO beeps th& ha]r Ircrm fallinr 
off, and L ftial] always reoommend it to erory one I 
chooM. Tonri tmly. (Uia.) U. Da<ib. 



aiidWi Sir, yonra Imly, T, COITIH. 
WT.seiLr Fareham, Hantg. Oct.ia. ISTE. 



' your Hyperion Hair Restorer i 1 

'e Bofticwjib toreoomiD^tidlt anr._^^, 

YoiuiretceetfiiUy. E. ICaib 

Gt. BelieiE, Jsney. 

Sef,— Fleane und me another bottle of you Bb 
on Hair Kencorer ; I boar willine •-—»-- — ^ 



Dub Sib.— 1 am moat happy to 
halt of a perooD Ofty-Heyen yeoraold to Ittiiu 



'm' Ba earatal to aak for I.atreille'B HyBorion Hair Bss^^tot,** tTioiB 
AacupAria &J>o nrojirjetor of XiatteUle'B Ei06l»\ciilj<rt.Vcni^'taob.\««.m- 
vr«paration. or umTeraal repute for 35 y«&ie vb,bX, (M&Tio&.-a.QBTol' 
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IHOTBINQ ETEB INTBOIIUCED HAS BEEN FOUKD TO EQUAL 
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Latreille's Excelsior Lotion 



Celebrateil auiciuf all clua^oa ul Snticty nil uvtr tlie «'iii1l1 jia dm only llaif Pruilugcr uf 

WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS, 
iBemedf tor BaMness, Weak and Falling Hair, &c,, and Carer of Scurf or Dandriff. 

Frice Ss. 6d. per Bottle. 

iCan be had of any ChomiBt, throngh Bakclat, Sanohb, Newbebt, GswAKDa, 

:SlJTTON, ThoupboN, HotENCBK, Maw & Co.. or any other Wholesale Chemiat, or 

direot from the Proprietora, 

LATREILLE & CO., Walworth, London, S.E., 

On remitting Postal Order or Stamps. 

lOAUTIOH.— fie cnr^l lo ask SoT LatreiiW s "EzceUior Lotion," aatd refuae anything 
flM that mag ba ofsred, as th^ eivormoul success, exten-Ung ODBr tmmiy yaarj, htxi led to 
mang laeieu imitations, which can only iiiappoint. TKa UVa "-?SKSiK<MS^ 
ZOTION " if a regittered Trade ISmrk, to copn idKwH wOV vucms trivcftimnS. -eravw:-- - 



30 Advertisements. 

IHo 3^mateups. 

The following can be readily Procured or Disposed of by Amateu* 
and Private Persona, with Ease, Economy, and Espedition — 

AUATEDBS' WOKK. - Children's 

l«niB, Drosa PStoraa, Fancy Work, Plain 
Work, and other things IhB hanillwork of 

AVTAKY.-ApplianccH, Britifh BirdB. 
I^TtridgeH, Pheaiiaiits, Kgg^ 

BRIC-A-BRAC—Coins, Cresta, CuriO' 
eities. Uedals. Nut4», Potttiry , SEaiupa. 

COUKTKV HOUSK-ApIar7,AqDaria, 
Badgers, Cats, Ferrets. Foxes, Guinea PIgB, 
RarSB, HedeehogB. Mice, Monktys, Bats, 
SUkwomis, SqainelB, Vivarium. 

DOHaSTIC-BaKB, Bedc 



I. Chia- 



Cleclu, Culiiia 



PerBoil 



SuOery, 



. Maidiin 



toshei. Mahtles, Materials. Milliner?. Par_ 
aola, PattlcoatB, SbawlB, Snita, TrhmnlDgs, 
UnifoiTiiB, Ac. 

FASIC— Apnliances, Cattle, Fodder, 
OoatB, Hgs. 

mfANCIAIa— Buslneasea, Quunhers 
aod Apartiuentii, Hoosea, Shares. 

FINS AKTa.— AppUanciH, Drawimts, 
EnBrBYings, VJXt^tsa. Framea. Oleograplis, 
pSntinga, Photographs, Printa, Scraps. 

QABDEK.-ApplianCB3, BloBBums, Bulbs 
and TQhers, Pemerj', Fmlt, Plants, Seeds, 
Vegotables and HBrhs. 

JXWXLI^EBV ft PI.ATS.— Brace- 
lets, Branches, Oialns. Eav-rings, Lockets, 



plianrps, Beagles, Boar- 
honnds, Bulldogs, Colleys, Cross Breeds, 
Dachsl]Dnd3,T>aIniatiajia.Deerhoands, Foster 
Mothora, Foi ajiii nil other Terriers, Grey- 
hounds, Italian Greyhounds, Mastiffs, New- 
Jonudlanda, Pointers, Pomenuiiaua, Poodles. 
RetrioveiSi Setters, Sheepdoga, Hpaniela, 



Directoriea, History and TruT^ Man- 
a, Manuscripts, Maps, Newspapera, wl d 
'\ifltry and Drama, Bellgloit^ 



Ube JSasaar, 



-}■ ttlJC I 



L 



' lEfchangc • anb ' 
Price 2d., 

Of all Jfewsafimtff and Jlookstalls, or at the 

Office: 170, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.' 




POTJUTRTl. — A] 

Brahiuas, Broody K . ., , ^__ 

""furs. Cross Breeds, Durkinga, Duekb, E| 



KABBITS.~Appli 
gian Hares, Du*-"- " 
<er Creams, Sil\ 
__ RIDING ft DRrVTNO.— Api 



SCIUnTFIC. 



tography, T 
SPORTS ft PASTIMBS.-.-,^ 

Aquatics, Athletics, Bicycles, Cricket, 

Siet Flags, Hammocks, Indoor «- 
aeic lanterns, ShootinE (Gnns, I 
Pis&ls, Ac.), Smoking, Swords, T 
Tenta, Tlieatricais, Toys, Tricycles. 

TBASB APFLIANCBS.-H&chfBeO', 

Sht- ■"— -- ■■---- •— ■ 



flDart, 



A dverttsemen Is. 



Seally practical Articles on all sorts of 
subjects, and such as are of service 
to Amateurs, form the staple of the 
Literary portion of "The Bazaar, 
Exchange &. Mart." Amongst the 
Serial Articles now appearing, or 
arranged for, are the following : 



aids in Gmergencies. 
amateur UJoodworMng. 

nn — '— 

Bicycles of the Year. 



nliutratod. 



JDorkiiig in Bair. 
Lithography. mntnud. 
British (jage Birds: 

jUiutratML 

IHemory aids. 
Domestic InTentions. 
Garden UJork for Future 

SneCt. Dinttratod. 

Poultry Keeping. m»,.tei 
Provincial Copper Coins. 
Scene Painting. 
Tricycles of the Year^ 
newest Fashions. 
Repousse OJork- 

Ac, Ac. 

Besides these serial papers, there o/re Articles 
on current Music, JAterature, Art, Dress, Drama, 
and other matters of interest; and Notes, Corre- 
spondence, and Replies on a vast variety of subjects. 



Collecting engravings. 
Slectro-plating for Ama- 
teurs, mnatratod. 

Bouses; Plans, Bills of 
Quantities, and Cost of 
Building. 

I5ow to UJrite a Hovel. 

Practical Beekeeping. 

engraving on QJood, 

Fan Painting. 
Cactus Culture. 



niiutTated. 



BUY A 



COPY AND 
Price 2d. 



SEE. 



At any NewiagenVa or RaiUve^ £00 leatoU. 



A dve rtiscmenls. 



INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884. 
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^ PRIZE MEDAU ** 
S P R A T T S PATENT, 

Baing tlio only Medal prantod for mannfactares of tbc kind. 

Patent Meat " Fibrine " Vegetable 

DOG CAKES 

(WITH BEETROOT). Used in the Royal Kennels. 

Aieardtd ocn- 70 OoM, SilBer, and Bronif Xedala. 
PwrvPuom to the Kennel Club, Birmluaham National, SoeieU 



BEWARE OE WORTHLESS IMITATIONS! 

Pushed by certain Dealera for the sake of extra profit. 
See each Cake is Stamped "SFBATTS PATENT" and a "X." I 
FOB CONDITIONING DOGS ! 

PATENT COD LIVER OIL DOG CAKES. 

Of aa ma AQXKTS, In 71b. and l<lb. TUu. 

Pur Dainty Feeders, Delicate Dogs, and aaBistlDg' ConvaleBoenoe. InTsln- 
able for Pet Doge, and also aa a, piok-me-mp for Spotting Doga on ntnrn 
from a bard day's work. 



MEDICINES 



"COMMON SENSE OF DOG DOCTORING."] 

FKICE ed., or POST FBBB Sd. 

Thifl work oontaina 120 pages of thorong-hly Practioal Information with regktd * 

to the treatment of Canine Diseases and Breeding and Bearing ef Dog:g. 

DOG SOAP. 

Hon-poiaoneuB. and free from the objectionable amell, and danger in 
nse, of Carbolic Acid. 



SPRA-TTS PATENT, 8, 
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